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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of April, 176¢. 





ArTic te. I. 


A Differtation on the Rife, Union, and Power, the Progreffons, Sea 
parations, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Mufic. To which is 
prefixed, The Cure of Saul, a facred Ode. Written by Dr. 
Brown. 4to. Pr. 10s. 64. Davis and Reymers. 


HE work before us can ftand in need of no recommen. 

dation, when the public is informed in the title page 
that it is written by the great Dr. Brown, the multiform, in- 
imitable, univerfal genius of the age, the poet, the play- 
wright, the philofopher, the dictator, the mufician, the divine, 
the author of Barbarofa, Effays on the Charaéeriftics, the muche 
admired and now forgotten Efimate, cum multis aliis; a gentle- 


man who 
in one revolving moon 


Is ftatefman, poet, fiddler, &c. &c. 


But we fhould fwell our review to a volume as large as this Dif: 
fertatioh, if we were to enumerate all the obligations which this 
copious writer has laid, from time to time, on the world’of 
literature ; fuffice it to fay, that he has lately enriched it with 
a Differtation on the Union of Poetry and Mufic, which, we are 
told, though containing no lefs than two hundred and foriy-fix 
quarte pages, is only an sacidental part of a larger and much 
more confiderable work on the Principles of Chriftian Legiflation, 
in eight books, to be publifhed with all convenient fpeed : in 
the mean time, we muft content ourfelves with this imperfec& 
fide- view of the edifice, till the doftor fhall think proper to en- 
large the profpect. 

We have perufed the whole of the work before us with fome 
care, and fhall prefent our readers with a brief analyfis of ir, 
together with a few extracts, and leave the decifion of its me- 
tit to their impartial determination. 

Vor. XV. April, 1763. R Doétor 
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Dr. Brown then having, in his firft fe&ion, previoufly in- 
formed us that the purpofe of this differtation ‘ is to trace the 
rife, union, and progreffion of poetry and mufic, as they are found 
to exift in their feveral kinds and gradations among mankind ; 
thence to confider the caufes which have produced that /eparation 
under which they now lie, and have often lain, among the more 
polifhed nations; and in conclufion, to point out the circum- 
flances in which, and the means by which, they may poffibly be 
acain united;’ proceeds to acquaint us with the method of en- 
quiry which he propofes to make ufe of, namely, by taking a 
view of man in his favage or uncultivated fiate; wherein he 
obferves, that whatever is founded on fuch paffions and prin- 
ciples of ation as are common to the whole race of man, will 
be moft effectually inveftigated. He remarks in the next fec- 
tion, that in favage. life all the paflions of man are thrown out 
by the three powers of action, voice, and articulate founds; 
that at firlt the gefture is naturally uncouth and horrid, the 
voice nothing but howls and roaring, the language like the 
gabbling of geefe; but that, in procefs of time, the natural 
love of a meafured melody throws the voice into fong, the gef- 
ture into dance, the fpeech into verfe or numbers: the addi- 
tion of mufical inftruments comes of courfe, being but imita- 
tions of the human voice, produced by frequent trial and ex- 
periment. Such is the generation and natural alliance of mu- 
fic, dance, and poem, which we find moving hand in hand 
among the favage tribes of every climate. In fupport of this 
aifertion concerning the favage tribes, the doctor gives us a 
long quotation from father Lafitau’s defcription of the Iro- 
quois *, 

Next fection contains an enumeration of the natural +con- 
fequences of a fuppofed civilization amongft thefe favages, when 

the 


— 


* * The Iroquois, Hurons, and fome lefs confiderable tribes, 
are free and independent favages, who inhabit the northern 
continent of America; and extend their fettlements from the 
back of the Britifh colonies to the borders of the great lakes, 
along the skirts of Louifiana, and down the river Ohio, to- 

_wards the Miffifipi, and the gulph of Florida.’ 

+ 1. Their idea of mufic, in its moft inlarged fenfe, would 
comprehend the three circumftances of melody, dance, and fong: 
z. The chiefs or legifiators would often be the principa! mu- 
ficians. 3. Their moft antient gods would be ftyled fingers 
and dancers. 4. Meafured periods would naturally arife. 
s. Their earlieft hiftories would be written in verfe. 6. Their 
maxims, proverbs, and laws, 7. Their religious rites would 


be 
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the ufe of letters fhould come among them, and be cultivatéd 
with that fpirit which is natural to a freé and ative people. 
In fupport of thefe deduétions, out auttor in the enfying fee. 
tion endeavours to realize them, by fhewing that fuch confe-« 
quences did, in fa&, arife in antient Greece ; which he proves 
from the teftimony of Plato, Lucian, Strabo, Plutarch, Ho- 
mer, Hefiod, and other antient authots. In the doétor’s il- 
luftration of the principles he had advanced, and his account of 
the progrefs of antient poetry and mufic, the particulars of 
which are too numerous to be here inferted, we muft do hit 
the juftice to acknowledge, that there are many fenfible and 
judicious *obfervations, fome long eftablifhed etrors and pre- 

judices 


: a — P5.% i 





be accompanied by dance and fong. The author goes on thug 
with &x-and-thirty articles, too many to be here inferted: the 


ufe which he afterwards makes of thefe fuppofitiohs may be 


feen above. Be we : 
* Amongft thefe, what doctor Brown obferves concerning 


the rife of tragedy is extremely judicious. : 

‘ It is matter of aftonifhment (fays he) to héar the learned 
at all times afcribing the rife of tragedy to caufes merely acs 
cidental; and confining it to the fingle adventure of Thefpis 
and his rout, finging the praifes of Bacchus at a ca/ual vintage. 
Thus Dacier among others, affirms roundly, that “ The 
firft dramatic perfon which Thefpis invented, was only defigned 
to give refpite to the choir ; and what he recited was no more 
than an appendage to tragedy.” In the fame manner the fen 
fible and learned Brumoy delivers at large the common fyftenr, 
with refpe& to the birth and progrefs of the tragic fpecies. Alk 
this is in contradiétion to the workings of nature; and, with 
eut proof, fuppofes that to be a cafual invention in 4 particular 
inftance, which was indeed the natural progre/s of paflion ex- 
preffed by melody, dance, and fong. We have feen, that an union 
of narration and concurrent fhouts of praife takes place even 
in the rude feftivals of the favage tribes: ’tis altogether repug’- 
nant, therefore, to the nature of things to fuppofe, when /ers 
ters had given accents to the raptufe of the furrounding aud?. » 
ence, and moulded the ode into form, that this natural union 
fhould not be upheld: Though, therefore, the firft rife and 
progrefs of the tragic fpecies in Greece were hid in darknefs, 
through a want of recording hiftory, yet, from a fimilarity of 
eaufes and effe&ts which we find among the barbarous nations 
of America, we might fairly conclude, that it had not a ca- 
Jaal, but a certain rife from mature; accor ing to the principles 


here given. 
Rz - 6 But 
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judices confuted and removed, and many ingenious remarks 
interfperfed, which render this part of the work curious and 


entertaining. . 


Having 





« But ancient hiftory is not filent on this fubje&. It gives 
us a variety of faés, which overturn the common fyfte.a, and 
tend to confirm what is here advanced. Plato fays exprefly, 
that ‘* Tragedy was very ancient in the city of Athens, and 
practifed there, long before the age of Thefpis.” We are afs 
fured, on the authority of other writers, that ‘* a report pre- 
vailed in Greece, that certain tragic poets had in ancient times 
contended at the tomb of Thefeus.” Suidas even mentions 
one Epigenes by name, a tragic poet, prior to the age of 


Thefpis. 
‘ But a ftill ftronger evidence prefents itfelf: for even the 


very fubftance and form of one of thefe rude out-lines of favage 
tragedy remains in a refpe€table author of antiquity. ‘“ In an- 
cient times (faith Strabo) there was a conteft of muficians who 
fung pzans in celebration of the god Apollo: this was efta- 
blifhed by the inhabitants of Delphi, after the Chriffan war.” 
The defcription of this conteft is not incurious. ‘ The poem 
was compofed by Timofthenes: the fubje&t was the victory of 
Apollo over the /erpent : the Arf part was the prelude to the bat- 
tle; the /econd was the begining of the engagement ; the ¢hird, 
the Sartle itfelf; the fourth was the pean or triumph on the vic- 
tory; the fifth was an imitation of the agonies and hifing of the 
dying Jerpent.” 

‘ Here we have the very form and fubftance of a firft rude 
effay towards tragedy, compounded of zarration and corre/pon- 
dent fongs of triumph. 

‘ Nay, as a farther confirmation, not only of this particular 
article, but of the general principles on which this differtation 
is built, we learn from other authors, that Apollo himfelf was 
the founder of thefe contefs: that the ged was the Arf who /ung 
his own exploit ; that he firft defcribed his engagement with the 
ferpent; and that a part of the conteft confifted in an imitation 
of Apollo, who danced after bis viétory. In this whole fcene, of 
the god of mufic finging, dancing, and praifing his own atchieve- 
wuents, we have the genuine picture of a /avage chieftain. 

‘ Tt appears, therefore, that tragedy had a much earlier and 
deeper foundation in ancient Greece, than the accidental ad- 
venture of Thefpis and his rout:, that it arofe from ature, 
and an unforced won and progrefion of melady, dance, and Jong.’ 

The following ob¥vations on ABfchylus feem likewife founded 


on truth. 


* Here, 
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Having traced the origin, and defcribed the progrefs of the 


fifter-arts, and accounted for their union, he proceeds to ac- 
count 





¢ Here, fays he, we muft again depart from the general bo- 
dy of critics; moft of whom, from Ariftotle down to our own 
times, unite in fuppofing that Efchylus was only a cafual ime 
tator of Homer, and drew the idea of all his tragedies from 
the Iliad. A noble critic of our own country hath affirmed this 
in the feweft and ftrongeft terms ; and fays, that ‘“* There was 
no more left for Tragedy to do after him (Homer) than to ereé& 
a ftage, and draw his dialogues and charaéters into fcenes.” 

‘It may be deemed prefumptuous, perhaps, to queftion a 
point wherein the great mafter-critic of Greece hath himfelf 
decided. But let us remember, that the days are now paft, 
when it was held a point of honour, to /wear to the opinions of 
a mafter. Ariftotle is often admirable, generally judicious, yet 
fometimes perhaps miftaken, even in his judgment of men and 
things relative to his own country. He was more efpecially 
capable of being mifled by the common opinion in this point ; 
in which neither he nor any of his countrymen could be fuf- 
ficiently informed, for want of a competent knowledge of the 
genius and character of favage manners, 

That Efehylus was not a mere imitator of Homer, that he 
was a great and original poet, who exalted his art one degree“ 
beyond his predeceffors in his own country, feems a point which 
collateral arguments ftrongly confirm. We are informed, in 

eneral terms, that there were no lefs than fifteen tragic poets, 

who writ before him; and the probability is much ftronger, 
that he fhould draw his improvement from the feenice reprefen- 
tations already eftablifhed, in which he found one dramatic 

rfon and an accompanying choir, which, in all probability, 
ftood in the place of a fecond perfon, and often fufiained a 
kind of dialogue with the principal interlocutor; than that 
he fhould have recourfe to Homer’s poems, in which no dra- 
matic reprefentation was to be found. 

‘ To this argument may be added another, drawn from the 
ftyle and manner of Efchylus, fo different from that of Homer, 
For Homer is equal, large, flowing, and harmonious: Efchy- 
lus is uneven, concife, abrupt, and rugged: The one leads you 
through the grand but gentle declivities of hill and dale ; the 
other carries you over a continued chain of rocks and precipices. 
Now if Homer had been the model of Efchylus, fome familarity 
of manner would probably have enfued. 

« A third and ftill ftronger proof arifes from the effential dif- 
ference of their fubjeéts, both in extent and nature; in extent, 
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count alfo for their feparation and decay. He remarks, that 
the dance was feparated from the fong by the rife of the gym- 
naltic art, the natural effect of a warlike charaéter; that the 
{-paration of the complete charadter of legiflator and bard fol- 
lowed of courfe from decreafing enthufiafm, and the increafing 
Jabours of government, which accounts for the rife of the ao:- 
dos, Or bards of ancient Greece. Corruption of manners, he 
very judidioufly obferves, brought on the corruption of mufic ; 
and this corruption of mufic ftill farther corrupted manners ; 
in confequence of this corruption, and asa natural effect of mu- 
fic’s finking into a mere amufement, the poet’s character be- 
came quite diflin& from that of chorilt, aétor, or dancer, and 
thefe diftin& from each other. For the moral end being now 
forgot, and nothing but amufement attended to, a higher pro- 
ficiency in thefe arts became neceffary, and confequently a more 
fevere application to each. An inroad was likewife made into 
the mufe’s territories: ‘ the public mufical contentions ad- 
mitted profe, as an afpirant to the palm originally due to poetry 
and jong. Herodatus was the firft who was crowned for writing 
and fpeaking (or more properly for /inging) biftory at the public 
conteft; and it is remarkable, that although he brought down 
the fong to the profaic manner, yet ftill his work retained the 
fabulous air, as well asthe appellation of the mufes; all which cir- 
cumftances, confidered in union, may lead us to the true poetic 
and fabling genius of his celebrated hiftory. ‘Thucydides hints 
at this practice in the beginning of his noble work: declaring, 
that he means it not as a mere exercjie for the public conte? ; but 
as a yaluable pofleffion for after-ages. In later times it became 
a cammon practice for /ophifts and rbetoricians to contend ia 
profe, at the Olympic games,. for the crown of glory. The 





becaufe the one is of /ong, the other of /Zort duration: in na- 
ture becaufe Homer’s poems are chiefly employed in the exhi- 
bition of charaGer and mangers ; thofe of Efchylus in the re- 
prefentation of error and difire/s. Had he been that mere imi- 
tator of Homer which the critics have adjudged him, and had 
nothing to do but to erect a ftage, and to draw Homer’s dia- 
Jogues into fcenes, he would have been content to :have taken 
bis fubje&s from the Lliad, and, according to Horace’s fober 
rule, have never ventured beyond the fiege of Troy. He would 
have brought upon the ftage the anger of Achilles, the battle 
ef Paris and Menelaus, the parting of Hector and Andromache, 
the feats of Diomede ; and would have contrafted the frengib 
of Ajax with the cunning of Ulyffes. Nothing of all this ap- 
pears: on the contrary, his /ubjefts and manner are equally Aig 
ews; and doth of a genius oppofite to thofe of Homer.’ 


Del- 
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Delphic oracles kept pace with thefe progreffive feparations: in 
the early periods they were delivered by the pyrhia, with frantic 
gefture (dance) melody, and rythm. In a fucceeding age, we find 
the Pyrhia hath quitted her complex character ; poets are ap- 
pointed for the fervice of the temple, and turn the oracles into 
verfe: but in the later times, this praétice had alfo ceafed ; and 
the oracles were given in plain profe.—In the days of Ariftotle, 
a general and almoft a total feparation had taken place. The 
art of playing on the fre, which had been the glory of their 
early legiflators, was now regarded asa reproach to a young king : 
the art of fimging, which had once been a diftinguifhing attri- 
_ bute of their gods, was now reckoned an ignoble practice for a 

man: the chorus of fome of their dramas gave way to melody 
merely ixffrumental, which now firft affumed the name of my/ic : 
the rhapfodifts had, about this time, began to quit a part of sheir 
profeffion ; and inftead of Aging, often recited Homer’s poems. 
To conclude all, the great mafter-critic and politician of Greece, 
viewing mufic in that corrupt ftate which it held in his own 
time, though he ftill afferts its ufe in private education, gives 
up the public mufical exhibitions, as only fit to gratify the 
tafte of an abandoned peop!e. Burt in tlhe later period when 
Plutarch writ, its utility had vanifhed even in private life: for 
he declares, that mzfc, which had formerly been fo important and 
falutary in its effeéts, was now become a mere amufement of 
the theatre, and no longer applied to the education of youth. 
Hence the power, the dignity, and the utility of mufc funk into 
a general corruption and contempt.’ 

The author then proceeds to confider the natural union and 
progreffion of melody and fong in otherEuropean countries. With 
regard to the northern nations, he obferves, that we know little 
of them from antient hiftory, till the legiflator’s charaéter had 
been feparated from that of the mufician ; in which period we 
meet with the poetic and mufical charaéter united im almoft 
every northern clime; fuch as the Scaldi, or bards, the Gaulifh 
bards, the Britifth bards, and the Irish bards, all of whom he 
minutely and accurately defcribes; and then proceeds to con- 
fider the natural union and progreflion of melody and fong in 
China, Peru, and India, deduced from favage life and manners. 
With refpeét to the extent and progreflicn of mufic in China, 
he obferves, * that they have no mufical notation; that com- 
pofition in parts is altogether unknown; and that the whole 
choir fings the fame melody: that their mufic is altogether of the 
diatonic kind, and even wretched to an European ear: yet they 
boaft of its wonderful powers in former times; whence fome 
of the hiftorians feem to guefs that it hath degenerated ; whiic, 


in reality, no other confequence can be juftly drawn, but 
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that either the people are lefs ignorant and barbarous ; or that 
mufic is now lefs afliduoufly and powerfully applied; or that 
certain /eparations have en{ued, fimilar to thofe which took place 
in ancient Greece ; any of which caufes muft naturally deftroy 
its force. 

« It appears, however, that the progreffion had advanced fo 
far in fome former period, prior to Confucius, as to produce 
dramati¢ reprefentation, mixed with fong: and in conformity to 
the principles given above, we find, that as they regard not 
the unisies of action, place, or time, fo neither is any continued 
choir in ufe; though there be manifeft remains of it in their 
plays: for at the conclufion of fcenes or ais, as well as at 
other times when a parhetic circumftance occurs, the perfons of 
the play, inftead of declaiming, begin to fing. The prologue re- 
fembles that uncouth one of Greece, that is, he tells you wha 
he is, and what is his errand. All their plays have a moral or 
political direction, fuited to the genius of the people and the 
ftate. They know not the difference between tragedy and co- 
medy ; another circumftance which confirms the principle given 
above, concerning the true rife and diftin@ion of thefe two 
kinds in Greece ; for the Chinefe, as they have ever been of a 
timid arc peaceable character, fo neither are they given to raillery 
or farcafm, but altogether to civility and mutual refpe@. Hence, 
neither the. ¢ragie nor comic drama could probably arife, fo as to 
be marked as a diffind /pecies. Accordingly, their plays are ge- 
nerally of an intermediate caft, between terror and pity on the one 
hand, /arcaf/m or ridiculeon the other. The *‘ Little Orphan of 
China,” indeed, which is given as a fpecimen by Du Halde, 
borders on the ¢ragic fpecies:; but this play is but one of a hun« 
dred, moft of which are of a different caft; and was felefled by 
him, becaufe he thought it the beft adapted in its genius, ta 
the fpirit and tafte of the Europeans: for he tells us exprefly, 
that the general chara&ter of their plays are altogether different 
from this ; that they are commonly of a middle kind, and nei- 
ther tragedy nor comedy, Another circumftance of the progref- 
fion muft be marked; which is, that their aéors are a /eparate 
rank from their poets; that_they are formed into companies, and 
have loft their original dignity of office and charaéter.’ 

He defcribes the ftate of mufic and poetry in Peru, as re- 
lated by Garcilaffo de la Vega, and of Proper India, as told 
by La Croze. He then gives us a feleé& fetion on the mufic 

and poetry of the antient Hebrews, which leads him to an ealy 
folution of a faét which had been regarded as mytterious by 
fome of the learned, viz. that ¢ while moft other nations had 
their bards or poets, the Jews, though their compofitions are 
uncommonly fublime, never had any poets by profefien, nor even 
a word 
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a word in their language which denotes the charaéter? To 
this our author fays, that ‘ their prophets were indeed their 
bards, and appear to have been inveited with all the dignity 
belonging to that office in its moft honoured ftate. But as the 
Almighty God, and the great events of his providence, were the 
continued obje@ of their fongs ; fo, the postic or mujfical charatter 
was but fecondary to the religious : therefore the name of dard 
was {wallowed up and loft in the higher title of ** Tde Prorder 
of the most Hycu.” 

Dr. Brown then defcends to the ftate of mufic and poetry in 
antient Rome, the general want of which in that imperial city, 
he obferves, hath been faifely attributed to their warlike difpo- 
fition, their attention to conqueft fwallowing up all other re- 
gards. Our author, however, thinks proper to attribute their 
defe& in thefe fciences to another caufe, arifing from his own 
principles. ‘ Melody, dance, and Jong, fays he, being the natural 
effects of favage manners continuing through feveral ages, it 
muft follow, that colonies will in general be found to poffefs 
them in a very imperfect ftate. For colonies are feldom fent out, 
till that early period is paft, when the legiflator’s and bard’s cha- 
racter are united in the fame perfon, Hence, the Lager of the 
new colony not being poffeffed of the poetic and mufical en- 
thufiafm, can neither have adility nor inclination to inftil or pro- 
pagate thefe arts among his followers. Thus the firit leading 
flame of enthufiafm is quenched: and the inferior ranks, be- 
ing bufied in the affairs of their new fettlement, have not that 
leifure which the unemployed favage ftate affords, to turntheir 
attention on thefe natural pleafures: for colonies of men fel- 
dom depart from their native country, unlefS when driven by. 
fome kind of sxecefity; and therefore muft betake themfelves, 
for fubfiftance, either to induffry or war. The laft of thefe was 
the chief occupation of the Roman ftate: and thus, not becaufe 
they were a «warlike people, but becaufe they were.a xeedy co- 
lony, the mufical arts which were fo powerful in early Greece, were 
fo weak in early Rome.’ 

In confirmation of this, Dr. Brown endeavours to trace the 
progrefs of the Roman mufic and poetry thro’ the fevera! fuc- 
ceeding ages; and concludes by obferving, that as the manners 
and principles of the Romans grew more profligate, the genius 
of the poetic and mufical arts kept pace with them, and grew 
not only an intolerable burthen, but became, at length, of moft 
pernicious influence on the ftate, till the degenerate arts funk 
with the degenerate city. 

This naturally leads the writer into a detail of the ftate and 
feparation of mufic and poetry among the polifhed nations of 
Europe. The mufical arts, he here obferres, could not arife 

from 
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from the ruins of the Roman empire, but from the ineffetual 
principle of mere imitation. ‘They wanted that native force and 
vigour which had given them {fo free and full a growth in an- 
cient Greece. 

‘ Such therefore being the birth of the modern poetry and mu/fic 
of Europe; having been the cafual offspring of the corrupted 
Roman arts, which were themfelves no more than partial imi- 
tations of the Greek, in their ftate of feparation and weaknefs ; 
no wonder if the modern tranfcript be inferior, not only to the ori- 
ginal, but the firff copy.’ 

* Before the Roman empire fell to ruin, its rulers took care, 
to the utmoft of their power, to extirpate the native mufic of 
the barbarous countries which they conquered. Of this Julius 
Czfar, Ammianus Marcellinus and Suetonius inform us. This 
was a high ftroke of policy: for their native fongs being (as 
in ancient Greece) the repofitory of their religious and political 
fyftem, nothing could fo effectually /ubdue the minds of thefe 
barbarians, as the banifhment or deftruétion of their dards and 
druids. We have already feen Edward the firft of England a&- 
ing the fame tragedy in Wales, on the fame principle. 

‘ On the revival of learning, the three greater kinds of fo- 
etry were, in many inftances, neceflarily divorced from mafic. 
For the Greek and Roman poets being-the only approved mo- 
dels, could be read and imitated by /cholars only. Thus, the art 
which in ancient Greece had been the genuine effec of natural 
enthufiafm, and aided by a native and correfpondent melody, 
had been delivered to the people by the. inraptured bard, could 
now be ftudied and attained only by the /équeffered few, who 
were fwallowed up by a literary application, often ignorant of 
the powers of mufic, and little acquainted with fociety and 
mankind.——Hence the epic poet (the manners of the times 
likewife forbidding) could no longer appear at the place of pu- 
blic concourfe, with his lyre and feftal robes, to charm the 
liftening audience with his legiflative fongs ; but retired to the 
clfet, and with a more compofed mien delivered his infpirations 
in written verfe, for the pleafure, admiration, and inftru€tion 
of mankind —This might have been indured : becaufe fome of 
the general ends of that calmer fpecies may be obtained by a 
home-application. But the misfortune was, that even tragedy and 
ede, whofe end is to fhake the foul with terror, pity, or joy, 
by a theatrical exhibition, and the powers of mufic ;—even thele, 
in many inftances and in different periods, were divorced from 
their afffant arts, and became the /anguid amufement of the cl- 
fet. For being often written by retired and fpeculative men, 
unacquainted with the workings of the human foul, and at- 


tending only to the external form and poetic ornaments of the Greek 
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built ; their vanity hath been either to oar or dive into obfcurity, 
to fubfitute mereimagery in the place of paffon, to plan and write 
in a cold {tyle, fo far removed from nature, as to be incapable of 
a living réprefentation; \1n a word, to compofe tragedies that can- 
not be adfed, and odes that cannot be /ung.’ 

‘ As the modern poetry thus became often unfit for mufic, 
fo from a fingular caufe the feparation was confirmed, and mu- 
fic in its turn became often unfit for poetry. After many cen- 
turies had paffed in darknefs, Guido arofe: and with a force of 
genius furpafling that of all his predeceffiors, invented the art 
of counter-point, Ot compofition in parts: yet this very circumftance, 
which feemed to promife fo noble an improvement in mufic, ° 
was a ftrong concurrent caufe of compleating its divorce from 
poetry. For now, infrumental mufic, having aflumed a new 
and more inviting form, and being ennobled by the principles 
of acomplex and varied harmony, was introduced as being of 
itfelf a compleat fpecies, independent of poetty or fong. This 
gave it an artificial and laboured turn; while the compofer went 
in queft of -curious harmonies, difcords, refolutions, fugues, 
and.canons ; and prided himfelf (like the poet) in a pompous 
difplay of art, to the negle&& of exprefion and true pathos. And 
thus modern mufic, on its firft rife, was in a manner divorced 
from poetry, legiflation, and morals.’ 

Our author then proceeds to obferve, that the four diftin& 
forms in which the two arts (of mufic and poetry) {till main- 
tain an imperfe& union are, 1. The common fong, or canzonette, 
z. The opera, or drama for the fage. 3. The anthem, or motet, 
for the church. 4. The oratorio, ‘or facred drama. What doctor 
Brown fays on the fong, or canzonette, is not worth troubling 
our readers with: the modern opera, he contends, is no more 
than a revival of the old Roman tragedy. ‘ It emerged (our 
author obferves) at a time when the general ftate of manners 
in Europe could not naturally produce it. Had-it been the re- 
fult from zature, its production would have been more genera/. 
It emerged in that very city, where moft probably it muit have 
luin hid: in a city, whofe other entertainments are evidently 
borrowed from thofe of ancient Rome. And if to thefe argu-. 
ments we add this farther confideration, that the fubje&s of 
the very firft oferas were drawn from the fables of ancient 
Greece arid Rome, and not from the events or atchievements of — 
the times; and farther, that in their form, they were exact co- 
pies ofthe ancient drama ; thefe accumulated proofs amount to 
near a demonftration, that the Italian opera is but the revival 
of the old Roman tragedy. 

‘ Such being the 4:rth of the modern ofera, no wonder it in- 
herits the eweakne/s of its parent; for we have feen, that the Ro- 
man 
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man ¢ragedy never had its proper effects, confidered in a Legiffa- 
tive view ; having been feparated from its important ends be- 
fore its arrival from Greece. As therefore it had declined into 
a.mere amufement when it was firft adopted by Rome; and as 
we have feen, that in proportion as the Roman manners grew 
more diffolute, tragedy funk ftill lower in its charaéter, till at 
length it became no more than a kind of mere /ubfratum or 
groundwork, on which the ators difplayed their abilities in /ng- 
ing and geficulation; it was altogether natural that it fhould 
rife again in the fame unnerved and effeminate form. 

¢ From thefe caufes, therefore, we may trace all the features 
of the modern opera, however unnatural and difforted they may 
appear. The poem, the mufic, and the performance, as they now 
exift in union, are the manifeft effeéts of this fpurious origin.’ 

This method of reafoning doétor Brown endeavours to fup- 
port by feveral reflections on the abfurdities of the fubje&, the 
recitative, and performance of the opera; and concludes, on 
the whole, by remarking, that * the /udjef, the mufic, the aGion, 
the dre/s, the execution, decorations, and machinery, are {uch a gla- 
ring compound of trifling and abfurd improbabilities, that the 
tragic influence 1s overlaid and Jf; nor is it poffible for any im- 
partial and rational fpeCtator to take part in the dramatic ac- 
tion, or be moved by the ill-feigned diftre/s’ ‘The admirers of 
operas will but il] relith the doétor’s fevere ftri€tures on this 
admired entertainment. We wifh, notwithftanding, for the 
fake of his reputation, that he had never been more in the wrong 
than in what he has advanced on this fubjedt. 

We fhall pafs over our author’s remarks on the anthem, which 
have nothing in them very new or ftriking, that we may have 
more room to lay before our readers his opinion of oratorios, 
which conftitute fo effential a part of our Lenten entertainment. 

* The oratorio*, (fays doctor Brown) is a dramatic reprefenta- 


tion of fome ftory taken from the facred fcriptures, or the re- 
cords 





me 


* After fome fevere refle€tions on the defeéts of the orato- 
rio, as at prefent exhibited amongft us, the doétor thus con- 
cludes his obfervations on it. 

‘ The performance of the oratorio in England, under its pre- 
fent defective ftate, in fome refpeéts may be cenfured ; in others, 
is to be approved, The exhibition of the choir and accompa- 
nying band is not only decent, but grand and ftriking: a be- 
coming gravity attends it, both-among the performers and the 
audience. The airs and choirs are often fung with a decorum 
not unfuitable to the dignity of the occafion. On the other 


hand, there are defects which naturally arife from the /¢paration 
of 
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cords of the church, accompanied with mufic. Its origin is at- 
tributed to the barbarous period of the croi/ades; when compa- 


nies of pilgrims, returning from Jerufalem, formed themfelves 


into choirs, and fung the praifes and atchievements of faints and 
martyrs. Thus it is faid to have arifen and been eftablithed in 
France. But how it could affume the form of dramatic reprefen- 
tation accompanied with mufic, is hard to fay, without,fuppofing it 
(like the opera) to have been the effect of an imitation, On this 
principle we may trace it to a probable origin. It is well 
known, that the pagan fhews were often exhibited in the tem- 
ples, or at the tombs of deceafed heroes: ’tis no lefs certain, 
that the early Chriftians adopted the practice, with a due change 
of objects, either from a mere imitation of the pagan cuftom, 
or with a view to the converfion of idolators. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more natural, than that the mufical accompany- 
ment fhould remain, though the objeéts were changed. Of this 
mode of piety we have a clear inftance in a difcourfe of Au- 
guftine, who condemned the praétice ; where, {peaking of Cy- 
ptian’s tomb, he fays, “* Not many years ago, the petulance 
of the dancers had invaded this facred place, where the martyr’s 
body is laid: all night long prophane fongs were fung, and 
were accompanied with theatrical gefticulations.” Now fuppo- 
fing this practice to have ftill fubfifted in fome remote or ob- 
fcure part of Afia or Greece, it might naturally be adopted by 
companies of devout pilgrims, in their peregrinations to the 
holy land: and thus the facred mufical drama would be satuz- 
rally produced. 

‘ In Italy the origin of the oratoris is faid to have been more 
recent, and clearly the effe&t of an imitation. We are told, 
that the famous Philip de Nery, a native of Florence, and 
founder of the congregation of the priefts of the oratery in the 
year 1540, obferving the {trong paflion of the Roman people for 
mufical reprefentations, invented the facred drama, with a view to 
their improvement in piety. Hence it is faid to have received 
the name of oratorio, which it ftill wears. The opera, already 
eftablifhed at Venice and Rome, was his model: he had little 
more to do, than to change the objects from pagan to chriftian : 
and thus from Italy it fpread into other parts of Europe. 





of the performer’s from the poet’s and mufician’s art.—The fingers 
are not always fo animated in their manner, as to create a be- 
lief in the audience (whenever a true poetic and mufical expref- 
fion are united) that they feel the fentiments they exprefs. If 
a grand fimplicity of performance were {till more ftudied, it 
would give an additional luftre to their talents. Above all, the 
flourifored clofé or cadence is below the dignity of the facred drama, 
and abfolutely deftructive of all true mufical expretliga,’ 
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« The capital impropriety and defe& ofthis entertainment, 
while it wears the dramatic form, is the perpetual recitative or 
mufical accompanyment in the interlocutory parts, fimilar to 
that of the ofera. This is a circumftance fo repugnant to mo- 
dern manners, and therefore fo far out of nature, that no av- 
dience can be much affected by the reprefentation, or take part 
in an aétion fo improbably feigned. The neceflary effect of this 
glaring improbability is a general inattention to the judje#, and 
a regard centered chiefly on the mufc and execution. 

« Of this fpecies of poem the Italians have fome fine ones, 
written by Metaftafio. They cannot perhaps be ranked in the 
firft clafs, either for fublimity or pathos, But elegance of ftyle, 
fimplicity of plan and conduét, animated by a noble fpirit of 
devotion, prevails throughout thefe compofitions. The mufe 
of the oratorio in Italy too much refembles that of the opera: 
fimplicity, majefty, and devout expreffion, are facrificed to the 
compofer’s vanity or ill-direéted art. 

« The performance of this facred drama in Italy is faid to be 
attended with many of the fame circumftances of impropriety 
with that of the opera, from which it had its origin: all tending 
to render it rather a fubjeét of mere amufement, .than of piety 
and virtue. Add to this, that being performed in the churches, 
it may be queftioned whether the drama be dignified, or the 
temple prophaned, by fo inadequate a reprefentation. 

* In France, I do not find the oratorio is now in ufe: its firft 
rude form produced comedy and tragedy in that kingdom: but 
the parent feems to have died at their birth. 

‘ In England, this facred drama is in fome refpeéts well, in 
others, z// conduéted. Next to the perpetual mutical accom- 
panyment, the leading impropriety hath arifen from an entire 
Separation of the poet’s and mufician’s office, Even when the poet 
remains principal, this feparation tends to bad effeéts: but to 
compleat the evil, the mufician’s chara&er hath here, in many 
inftances, aflumed the precedence; and the poet become /ubjervient 
to him, as his aireor. How this came to pals, may be eafily 
explained. This kind of poem being unknown in England 
when Handel arrived; and that great mufician being the firft 
who introduced the oratorio; it became a matter of neceflity, 
that he fhould employ fome writer in his fervice. Now this being 
a degradation, to which men of genius would not eafily fubmit, 
he was forced to apply to verffiers inftead of poets. Thus the 
poem was the effect either of hire or favour, when it ought to 
have been the voluntary emartation of genius. Hence, mof 
of the poems he compofed to, are fuch, as would have funk 
and difgraced any other mufic than his own.’ 

Of this, as of every other work, the quo tendit ? the ufe and 

advan- 
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advantage that may redound to ourfelves, or to. our pofterity, 
is certainly the moft material point to be confidered. To this 
our author now haftens, and in his thirteenth fe&ion (which 
is the only thing of confequence in the whole performance) 
comes, at laft, to confider the circumftances in which, and the 
means by which, the arts of poetry and mufic may again be 
powerfully and effectually united. " 

Our author is of opinion, that though the charaéter of the le- 
giflator and bard, which naturally feparate in an early period 
of civilization, cannot again be generally and fully united, the 
legiflator may, notwithftanding, ftill continue to proteé poe- 
try and mufic, and fometimes even to poffefs them; and in like 
manner the poet, though no longer a legiflator, may ftill occa- 
fionally exert his falutary power by his influence on the paflions 
of the foul. The poet’s and mufician’s office cannot probably 
be united in the fame perfon; but the poet may fele& and 
adapt proper mufic to his poem, or the mufician may feleé&t and 
adapt proper poetry to his mufic. ‘ The /mger’s profeffion can 
feldom be united with that of the poet, and not generally with 
that of the mufician. The fame caufe will maintain the fe- 
paration here, as in the poetic and mufical profeffions. The 
arts, in their prefent refined and complicated ftate, feparately 
demand fuch continued application and various qualities, as 
feldom meet in the fame perfon.—’Tis the performer’s province, 
therefore, in this {tate of feparation, to conform to the genius 
of the poem and the mufc. As the mufician is fubordinate to 
the poet, fo the performer is fubordinate to dorh. 

‘ The epic poem cannot be again united with mufic. The 
reafons may be collected from the preceding parts of this dif- 
fertation. The long narrations, the frequent dialogue, the 
mixture of calm defcription and unimpaffioned fentiment, all 
thefe are clearly incompatible with the mufical alliance, ualefs 
where long-continued cuftom, and a pre-eftablifhment drawn 
from favage manners, had produced and confirmed an union. 
But this, once broken, can never be effeétually reftored : for it 
muft ever want that foundation of 4adit, on which it firft arofe, 
and gained its power, 

‘ The tragic poem can never again be powerfully united with 
mufic. This repugnance arifeth from the fame caufe with the 
Jaft. For here, the continued mufical accompanyment, mixing 
itfelf with the dramatic chara&ter and the perpetual dialogue, 
forms a whole fo incompatible with modern manners, and fo 
far out of known nature, as deftroys that probability which is 
the firft foundation of a true pathos, 

‘ The ode, or hymnal fpecies, may be again properly and 


forcibly united with mufic. We have already feen the foundation 
on 
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on which the {pecies is more univerfally allied with melody thart 
any other. The great mean of their powerful union muft be 
a pathetic and correfpondent fimplicity of compofition in both. 
—With refpe& to the pathetic fimplicity of the ode; although 
the obfcure, the learned, the cold, the florid, the wordy, the 
amufing ftyle, hath been too generally adopted by the moderns ; 
yet this falfe manner is not fo ftrongly eftablifhed, as to preclude 
all poffibility of a general reform: for we find, that where the 
poem is written in the fimple, intelligible, and pathetic form, 
it is more generally approved (except only by mere /cholars who 
are ignorant of nature) than the oppofite manner of falfe re- 
finement. In proof of this, we need only alledge the two no- 
ble odes of Pope and Dryden; which the world in general un- 
derftand, feel, and admire. 

« A fimple and pathetic melody may be no lefs fuccefsfully adopted, 
and applied to poetry. This is evident, from the incidentak 
and frequent praétice of the greateft mafters, Handel, Mare 
cello, Bononcini, Corelli, Geminiani, and their beft difciples, 
are often admirable in the pathetic fimplicity of fong: more 
éefpecially they are fo, when they are fortunate enough to forget 
the oftentation and parade of art. The fuccefs is anfwerable to 
their defert : for this fimplicity of ftyle is admired beyond the 
artificial, by a//, except only a few, whofe tafte (iike that of the 
mere /cholar-tribe) is debauched by their own falfe refinements. 

‘ The arts of poetry and mufic, (our author thinks) thus 
properly united and improved, may poflibly by degrees be made 
a part of education, and applied to the culture of the youthfut 
mind, in fubjeéts religious, political, and moral,’ Though it muft 
be owned, that, under the prefent ftate of manners, and the 
eftablifthed forms of education, this event is rather to be wifhed 
than hoped for. Inftead, therefore, of urging a theory which 
might be regarded as vifionary and chimerical, the writer of 
the difertation contents himfelf with pointing out ‘in what refpetts 
the four principal kinds in which poetry and mufic are now 
united, may be either improved in their form, or more effec- 
tually direéted to their proper ends.’ 

With regard to the fong, or canzonette, the author is of opi- 
nion, that, if properly written, it may tend in a great meafure 
to influence the tafte, and fix the morals of youth. ‘£ It may 
feem a paradox, fays he, (a figure which doctor Brawn was al- 
ways fond of) though perhaps a certain truth, that the future 
and \leading colour of the paffions, in both fexes, hath often 
been determined by a fong. Poets and muficians, therefore, 
would do themfelves the trueft honour, if they would religioufly 
abftain from lending the attra€tive colours of their refpective 


acts to the embel!ifhment of licentioufnefs and vice.’ 
4 The 
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The anthem, he thinks, with refpec to its fubject, neither 
needs nor admits improvement ; though the proper felection of 
words for the mufic is a matter of fome importance, and which 
calls for a regulation. ‘ A great and pathetic fimplicity of ftyle, 
kept ever in- fubferviency to the facred poetry, ought to be 
aimed at, as the trueft, and the only praife. The fame devout 
fiinplicity of manner may be attained in the performance, and 
ought to be ftudied by the organift and choir: their ambition 
fhould lie in a natural and dignified execution, not in a curious 
difplay of art.’ 


With refpe& to the two dramatic forms, the opera and. ora-. 


torio, the doétor feems to think they can never admit of an ef- 
fe&tual reformation, while the dramatic form and the mufical 
accompanyment remain in union. ‘ To hear kings, and war- 
tiours, ftatefmen, philofophers, patriarchs, faints, and martyrs, 
holding long converfations with each other in mufical recitative, 
is a circumftance fo totally out of nature, that the imagination 
immediately revolts, and rejects the reprefentation as abfurd 
and incredible. The recitative, therefore, or perpetual mufical 
accompanyment which prevails in both, being thus unalterably 
at variance with the dramatic form, the one or the other muft be 
deftroyed ere probability and pathos can arife.? The doétor tells 
us immediately afterwards, that the only method of a reform 
which can be effected, is by deftroying the recitative, or mufical 
accompanyment. 

Thus, after all the pains taken in fo many pages to fhew the. 
advantages of poetry. and mufic united, and the melancholy 
effe&ts of their feparation, we are told at.laft, that the only me- 
thod to render them both agreeable is to difunite them ; but the 
doétor, aware of this objeétion, informs us foon after, that he 
only propofes their feparation in one circumftance, as the ne- 
ceflary means of compleating their union in another. 

The doétor then prefents us with a long and ftudied enco- 
mium on what he calls the narrative or epic ode, the proper 


form of the mufical exhibition of great, terrible, or pathetic - 


actions; wherein, ‘ fuppofing the aétion to be fimple and im- 
paffioned ; the poem, the mujfic, and performance, if well con- 
duéted, will be attended with fuch a degree of mature and pro- 
ability, as will give the alliance of poetry and mufic their higheft 
power and pathos. The intermixed narrations mult be fhort 
and animated : the fongs and choirs various and expreffive ; and 
being frequently interrupted by the brief recitals, may by thefe 
means be infpirited far beyond the fimple and continued ode, 
which from its unbroken length often degenerates into langour. 


By this union, all the ftriking parts of the a€tion may be brought » 


forth to view, while every thing that is cold, improbable, and 
Vou. XV. April, 1763, S unaf- 
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unaffecting, may be veiled in darknefs.—The recitative, or mu- 
fica) accompanyment in the xarrative parts, will dere lofe a 
great part of that improbability which incumbers it in the dra- 
matic reprefentation: for here the reciter is a profeffed mufician, 
whofe province lies in the enthufiafm of fong; and the xzarra- 
tions being /bort and animated, beyond what is poffible in the 
continued ufe of dialogue, they approach nearer to the genius of 
the ode, and therefore may without improbabélity or impro- 
priety receive a mufical accompanyment which approaches 
nearer to a full and direct fong.—And laftly, the jugs and 
cheirs are in their performance fo far from being unnatural, that 
they are no more than a powerful tranfcript from natare, im- 
pelling thofe who hear the recital of the a&tion, and are in- 
firucied in the laws of melody, to join in every reprefented 
fcene of joy, triumph, terror, exultation, devotion, or diftrefs.’ 

© The fabjeéts of the narrative or epic ode may be drawn with 
propriety from ethnical or facred flory. The ethnical will farnith 
thofe which are moral or political; the facred is a rich field of 
fubjeéts moral and religious. ‘There is a peculiar propriety in 
‘exhibiting the facred fiory in this manner of the epic ode; becaufe 
in the dramatic reprefentation of antique fubjeéts, through the 
great dilfimilarity of ancient manners to our own, ’tis difficult 
to avoid the introduction of circumftances which will not be 
either manifeltly incongruous, or contemptible to an eye merely mo- 
dern; two appearances, which are carefully to be avoided in the 
reprefentation of facred ftory. ‘The way of narration, therefore, 
is highly preferable; becaufe in this, the poet can produce the 
greatest and moft itriking fituations, and at the fame time pre- 
ferve both probability and re/pe&, by throwing the reft into 
fhades.’ 

The above pompous defcription of the epic ode was appa- 
rently written, as was perhaps the whole book, with a view to 
recommend and point out as a pattern of perfe&tion the doc- 
tor’s own facred ode, called the Cure of Saul*, prefixed to this 
Differtation, concerning which the reader will fee our opinion 


in the note below. 
The 





* The Cure of Saul, a facred ode, prefixed to this Differta- 
tion, and lately performed as an oratorio, is, like the reft of 
doctor Brown’s poetical performances, extremely flight and 
flimfy, fet off and adorned with all: the fecondary qualities of 
a poet, but deficient in true genius and tafte, 


Correétly cold, and regularly low, 


void of fire and fentiment, and with all the marks of dull me- 
diocrity. 
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The doétor concludes his differtation with offering this que- 
ftion, viz. Whether our age and nation might not ftill farther 
diftinguihh itfelf in its regard for the nobler arts, by the infti- 
tution of a poetic and mufical academy, for.the more effectual 
reunion of thefe two arts, and their better direélion to their 
higheft ends? ‘ The poems (fays our author) which thould 
receive the unbiafled approbation of this academy, would natn 


~ 





diocrity. The fubje& of the ode is a good one, and the vari- 
ety of paffions defcribed 4re well calculated for mufic, and 
worthy of a more mafterly hand for the execution of the poetry, 
which often dwindles into mere fing fong; as in his defcription 
of our firft parents expelled from Paradife: 


‘ Haplefs, haplefs pair, 

Goaded by Defpair, 
Forlorn thro’ defert climes they go! 
Wake, my Lyre! can pity fleep, 
When Heav’n is mov’d, ahd angels weep ! 


And a little after: 


© See, the fiens of grace appear : 
See the foft relenting tear 
Trickling at fweet Mercy’s call ! 
Catch it, angels, ere it fall? 


The beft ftanza in the ode is, in ou ropinion, the following 4 


‘ Stoop from heav’n, ye raptur’d throng : 
Sink, ye fwelling tides of fong! 
For lo, diffolv’d by Mufic’s melting pow’r, 
Celeftial Sorrow rolls her plenteous fhow’r, 
O’er his warm cheek the colours rife ; 
And beams of comfort brighten in his eyes. 
Happy king, thy woes are o’er! 
Thy God fhall wound thy heart no more: 
The pitying Father of mankind 
Meets the pure returning mind. 
No more fhali black defpair afflict his fonl: 
Kach gentler found, ye thepherds, now combine ? 
Sweetly let the numbers roll: 
Sooth him into hope divine,” 


But the truth is, that after all. which this laborious write? 
has advanced, to perfvade us that mufic and poetry have dou- 
ble charms and power when united, the poet who writes for 
mufic always writes in thackles, and his poem is confequently 


the worfe for it. : 
: Sz sally 
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rally become objets of the ambition of our beft compofers: whofe 
genius, thus chaftifed and direéted to its proper ends, would no 
longer wander into the illegitimate fantafies of fong; but in juft 
fubordination to the poetic expreffions, would only be ambiti- 
ous of joining its powers, for the produétion of a true pathos. 
‘ The performance of thefe approved poems thus heightened by 
approved mufic, would naturally correfpond with the genius of 
both, if under the controul of the fame-wife judgments. The 


fngers would no longer think themfelves at liberty to defert 


their fubjeét for the pride of execution: but, under the infpec- 
tion of a fuperior tafte and authority, would be led to adopt 
a true fimplicity of manner; and, like the juft afer, would be 
only ambitious of affifting the poet and mufician, in adorning 
and compleating the intended reprefentation.’ 

‘ An effectual union of thefe two powerful arts, dire&ted to 
their proper ends, would be produétive of the nobleft confe- 
quences: it would renew and augment the dignity of every ele- 
gant accomplifhment ; would refine the tafte, inforce the reli- 
gion, purify the morals, ftrengthen the policy, of the mott 
profperous kingdom ; in a word, would give a proper and fa- 
lutary dire&tion to that overflow of wealth, which muft either 
adorn or overwhelm it. 

‘ An infitution, therefore, which may promote fuch zmpor- 
tant ends, may feem not only to claim the attention of the ai 
and good in every private ftation ; but might perhaps be regarded 
as not unworthy the protection of the bef and greatef# Kine.’ 

Thus ends this learned laboured differtation, of which we 
have given as full and circumftantial a detail as the nature of 
our work would admit of. Let the public determine its merit. 
Concerning the vilionary fcheme with which it concludes, we 
will venture to foretel, that in this age and nation no fuch 
academy will ever be ereéted. If, contrary to our expectations, 
fuch an inftitution fhould ever take place, we think the learned, 
poetical, and mufical author of this Differtation has the beft 
title to be made fupervifor and director of it. 





Ant. Il. Debates of the Houfe of Commons, from the Year 1677 to 
the Year 1694. Colleé&ted by the Hon. Anchitell Grey, £/g; 
avho was thirty Years Member for the Town of Derby; Chairman 
of feverul Committees; and decyphered Coleman’s Letters for the 
Uje,of the Houfe. In Tea Vols. 8vo. Pre 2/1, 125. 6d. 
Henry and Cave. [Continued. ] 


HE fourth volume, amongft other curious tranfactions, 

ftarts a conftitutional point, which is mentioned by bi- 
fhop Burnet, viz. Whether any Englifh parliament then ex- 
ifted ? We fhall here give the argument at large. 
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“Reafons to prove the laft Prorogation of the Parliament to be illegal. 


‘ It is a fundamental and unqueftionable maxim in the law 
of England,. that the kings of England are fo bound by all fta- 
tutes made for the public good, that every command, order, or 
direction of them, contrary to the fubftance, fcope, or intent of 
any fuch ftatute, is void and null in law. 

‘ But the laft prorogation of parliament is an order, or di- 
rection, of the king’s, contrary to two ftatutes, the one in the 
4th, the other in the 36th of Ed. III. made for the greatelt and 
chiefeft common good; namely, the maintenance of our laws, 
and the redrefs of mifchiefs and grievances which daily happen ; 
for they both do pofitively appoint the meeting of parliament 
once within a year, and the king, by this:lait prorogation of 
parliament, has, contrary to both thefe ftatutes, ordered the 
parliament not to meet within a year, but fome months after. 

‘ Wherefore this laft prorogation of parliament is void and 
null in law, and, confequently, the parliament is at an end, becaufe 
the parliament cannot meet by virtue of a prorogation, which is 
void and null in law, and becaufe that, by the effential forms 
of parliamentary proceedings, the parliament having been dif- 
miffed without any legal prorogation, or adjournment, there is 
an impoffibility of its meeting at any other time. 

‘ This ought to be ferioufly confidered of by every Englith- 
man, and whether, if any of the members of the parliamenr, 
begun the eighth day of May, in the year 1661, fhould a& by 
virtue of this order of the king’s, or prorogation, they do not 
admit and juftify that particular order of the king, though con- 
trary to an at of parliament, of what importance foever, is 
yet, notwithftanding, good in law, and thereby allow of what 
would at once fubvert the whole ancient government of England 
by law. Forifa particular order of the king’s, upon this pre- 
fent occafion, about the affembly of a parliament, contrary to 
the intent of two laws, enacted for the maintenance of al] the 
ftatutes of this realm, can be’ in force againft thofe two laws ; 
then a particular order of the king’s, upon fome other occafion, 
about the raifing of moneys, contrary to the intent of the act 
de tallagio non concedendo, and another againft the taking away of 
any man’s liberty, eftate, or life, contrary to the intent of 
Magna Charta, muft alfo be in force againft thofe two other ~ 
laws,’ 

The colleétion before us has an advantage fuperior to all that 
hiftory can produce; for nothing is wanting but the very view 
of perfons and airs, to give us a complete idea of the fpeakers. 
The points agitated in this and the fucceeding volumes are va- 
rious; but, in —s may be digefted under the following 

S 3 heads. 
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heads. Firft, an exceflive jealoufy of the members for their 
own independency upon all exterior influence ; and in this they 
feem to have confidered the property which each” member en- 
jovyed as being the bef fecurity againft corruption. Secondly, 
an oppofition to the growing power of France, to which the 
court of England was but too fubfervient, and which at that 
time threatened all Europe with fervitude. Thirdly, the danger 
the nation was in fromthe religion and principles of the duke 
of York, the prefumptive though not the apparent heir to the 
crown; a diftin¢tion which feems to have been but too much 
forgot at that time: and lafily, the frugal adminiftration of the 
finances. Under one or other of thefe heads, the following 
debates may be ranked; the other fubjects occafionally occur. 

The fourth volumeibegins with a debate upon the election of 
the borough of Rye. This election feems to have been carried 
by the force of eating and drinking, which old ferjeant May- 
nard here calls ‘“‘a lay fimony.” The Houfe therefore came 
to the following remarkable refolution, which we earneftly re- 
commend to the confideration of all candidates as well as elece 
tors of the prefent age. 

‘ Refolved, That if any perfon, or perfons, hereafter to be 
elected, in a place for to fit and ferve in the Houfe of Commons, 
for any county, city, town, port, or borough, after the teft, 
or iffuing out the writ of election, upon the calling or fummon- 
ing of any parliament hereafter, or after any fuch place becomes 
vacant hereafter, in the time of parliament, fhall by himéelf, 
or any other in his bebalf, or, at his charge, at any time, be- 
fore the day of his ele&tion, give any perfon or perfons, having 
voice in any fuch elections, any meat or drink, exceeding in 
their true value five pounds in the whole, in any place or places, 
but in his own dwelling houfe or habitation, being the ufual 
place of his abode for twelve months laft paft, or fhall, before 
fuch election be made and declared, make any other prefent, 
gift, or reward, or any promife, obligation, or engagement, to 
do the fame, either to any fuch perfon or,.perfons in particular, 
or to any fuch county, city, town, port, or borough in general, 
or to, or for, the ufe of them, or any of them, every fuch en- 
tertainment, prefent, gift, reward, promife, obligation, oren- 
gagement, being truly proved, is and fhall be a fufficient ground, 
caufe, and matter, to make every fuch election void,-as to the 
perfon fo offending, and to render the perfon fo elected inca- 
pable to fit in parliament, by fuch election, and hereof the 
committee of elections and privileges is appointed to take efpe- 
cial notice and care, and to act and determine matters coming 
before them accordingly.’ . 

‘Fhe Houle then proceeds upon the encouragement of po- 
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pery at court, Here we fhall, onee for ail, obferve that both 
pariies erred on that fubje&, The king, his brother, and fa- 
vourites, durft not ftand the enquiry, and could not ftifle it; 
but ftrove to perplex it, by keeping the houfe in the dark, 
which made gentlemen fufpect and fay a greal deal more con- 
cerning the danger the nation was in than was really true. 

The following faé& is fo aftonifhing,. that it has been omitted 
in the Journals of the Houfe of Commons; and Mr.. Waller’s 
f{peech upon it is a frefh inftance of the fprightlinefs and vigour 
of mind which that Neftor of poetry and politics poffeffed, 
after fitting above fifty years in parliament. 


‘ Monday, November 15. 

Mr. Mallet proffered to bring in a bill to repeal the a& of 
king James, entitled ** Felony to marry a fecond hufband, or 
wife, the former being living. 

Mr. Waller.] There are fome things that onght not to be named, 
even amongft the Gentiles. But is forry to read that our S2- 
viour was fon of a virgin who had but one hufband, and that 
fuch a thing as this fhould be reported to be difcourfed of within 
our doors. We cannot do fuch a thing as this. Let the gen- 
tleman that would bring it in, tell him, whether his dove houfe 
is not better ftored, where one cock has but one hen, than his 
yard, where one cock has many hens, (Mallet, in opening 
the bill, pretending it was for peopling the nation, and pre- 
venting the promifcuous ufe of women.) Tis fuch an abomi- 
nable bill, that it is not fit to be retained. , 

Sir Lionel Jenkins.] Saying, it was againft the canons and 
decretals of the church, 

Mr. Mallet.] Said, he knew no canons nor decretals it was 
againft, but thofe of Rome, with which Jenkins was better ac- 
guainted than himfelf. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The beft queftion to this purpofe is to 
read the order of the day.’ 

The commons then proceeded upon aqueftion of privilege be- 
tween them and the lords, which was privately encouraged by 
the king, who difliked both. Another queftion of privilege 
about appointing a member fheriff follows, a cafe that is now 
fettled. Various other cafes of privilege occur, which dre curi- 
ous, and may be inftrutive to the members of that houfe, whofe 
time we cannot help thinking might have been more profitably 
employed than in debating them. ‘The general hiftories of the 
time relate the unconftitutional manner in which this parlia- 
ment was prorogued for fifteen months, which many of both 
houfes thought amounted to a diffolution. Itis certain that the 
“members were preparing fome very warm remonftrances upon 
the ftate of the nation, and againft the conduct of the court, 
S 4 Some 
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Some particulars occur on that head in this work not to be found 
elfewhere. 

‘ Sir John Coventry.] Made a motion that the fpeaker might 
leave the chair, and that the houfe might go into a grand com- 
mittee to os into the ftate of the nation, and into the ac- 


tions of perfons about the king, for we may very well fuppofe 
we are not long lived. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] We are not to fuppofe ‘* we are not 
long-lived,” but he would have the fpeaker leave the chair. 
Which motion was feconded. 

But an adjournment of the Houfe was carried in the affirma- 
tive [138 to 123] which, feveral faid, was by a miftake of the 
tellers. 

Monday, November 22 *, 

The Houfe of Commons was fent for up to the Lords Houfe, 
to attend the king by the black rod, where, without any fpeech 
of king, or lord keeper, the parliament was prorogued to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1676-7. 

When the parliament met again, February 15, 1676-7, both 
houfes were in a very ill humour ; and the queftion of the le- 
gality of the parliament was fo ftrongly agitated, that the houfe 
of peers fent four of their number prifoners to the Tower on 
that account. This feverity feems to have made fome imprel- 
fion upon the minds of the commons, fpirited as they were ; 
and their debates are more tame and perplexed than one could 
have expected them to be on fo momentous an occafion ; and 
after they had continued a long while, their legality of meeting 
as a houfe of parliament was admitted, The next national 
bufinefs they proceeded upon was to draw up the heads of a bill 
for recalling his’ majefty’s fubjeéts from the French fervice; and 
fo ftrong was their fpirit on this occafion, that they made it 
felony for any Englifhman to remain in that fervice, after a cer- 
tain day. This certainly was proceeding with more zeal than 
good policy, or cammon juftice. It very probably could not 
have been in the power of the Englith to have left that fervice, 
efpecially thofe who were in garrifon duty ; and as the king, 
by the bill, had no power to pardon them when they returned, 
the poor men muft irrevocably have been fixed in the fer- 
vice of France: the bill however was committed. 

The reader, by confulting this volume, will find that the 
heads of the members were fo filled with politics and jealoufies 





* « The fpeaker came not to the Houfe the morning of the 
prorogation till ten of the clock ; though the Houfe adjourned | 
the day before till eight the next morning; difcourfed to be by 
reafon of his apprehenfion of fome fmart motions intended, re- 
Jating to the prefent ftate of the kingdom.’ 
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of the court, that they gave but very little attention to the trade 
and manufa@tures of the nation. A bill for exporting leather 
paffed, but was thrown out by the lords; and in a debate on 
another bill, for encouraging the planting and fowing of hemp 
and flax, it is admitted that French linnen, exclufive of Dutch 
and all other linnens, drew out of England every year 500,000/. 
The reft of the contents of this volume relate either to private 
bufinefs, or to matters that never had any confequence ; or to 
affairs of which the event is fufficiently known in the hiftories of 
the times. We muftnot however forget the cafe of the famous 
Andrew Marvell, who coming up to the houfe in his place, ftum- 
bling at Sir Philip Harcourt’s foot, in recovering himfelf feemed 
to give Sir Philip a box on theear. The fpeaker acquainted 
the houfe, *‘ that he faw a box on the ear given, and it was 
his duty to inform the houfe of it.’ It appears in the courfe 
of the debate that followed, that Marvel had been a little cho- 
leric on this occafion, and fome blows had paffed between him 
and his antagonift ; but they having before been intimate'friends, 

the thing paffed off as a joke upon proper explanations being 
made on both fides. 

The affair of the king’s adjourning the parliament ftill con- 
tinued to make fome difpute; nor are we quite {ure whether, to 
this day, the matter has been entirely fettled. lf his majefty 
had the power of adjourning, why fhould he defire the houfe to 
adjourn itfelf, which was, before, the general form of meflageson 
fuch occafion ; and the houfe could not adjourn itfelf, without 
knowiug its own fenfe by a vote, which the fpeaker Seymour 
would not fuffer to be put. 

The volume of Debates before us, viz. the fifth, begins with 
two meffages, in which his majefty’s pleafulre is, that the houfe 
be adjourned, which it accordingly was by the fpeaker, without 
taking the fenfe of the members; for, though fome of them 
offered to fpeak, he left the chair, This feems to have been 
unconftitutional, and produced very bad effeéts. 

During the recefs of parliament, the fpirit of the nation 
againft France difclofed itfelf in every corner, and, to fay the 
truth, the king himfelf became uneafy at the growing great- 
nefs of French power, which produced the popular match between 
the prince of Orange and his majefty’s eldeft niece, the prin- 
cefs Mary Stuart. When the commons met, this match and 
a treaty that had been made with Holland, and the real appli- 


_cation of the money that had been granted laft feffion towards 


building thips, would have probably put the members into good 


‘humour, had they not been foured by the frefh attack that had 


been made upon their privileges in the matter of-adjournment. 


No oppofition was made to taking the king’s fpeech, which 
demanded 
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demanded more fupplies, immediately under confideration : but 
One trivial incident, which happened upon the queftion. being 
put, will convince the reader more than fifty fpeeches can of the 
general fufpicion that flill prevailed of his majefty’s connedlions 
with France; for when lord Obrien prefled. the queftion. becaufe 
it was poft-night, fome of the members called out aloud, What ! 
the French poft? 

_. The queflion for confidering the king’ s {peech immediately was 
no fooner carried;than Mr. Sacheverell madea fevere fpeech againtt 
the fpeaker for his behaviour in the affair of the adjournment, 
and threw on the table a written chargeon that account, Mr. 
fecrctary Coventry, who was one of the ablett minifters of that 
reign, and a moft excellent fpeaker, on this occafion, made the 
following fpeech, which we give the rather ,becaufe it feems to 
be perfect ; and indeed the whole of this debate is well taken 
down, : 

« Mr, Secretary Coventry. ] Iam forry for this debate, with- 
ou; making a compliment to you, Mr, Speaker, or any other. 
The matter in queftion is concerning the charge delivered in by 
Sacheverell, and I will fpéak only to what can be the iffue of 
the debate ‘of it in this.houfe. The king’s power of adjourn- 
ing the houfe is denied by no man. The gueftion is then, de 
modo only. If you put the king upon other ways of adjourn- 
ing the houfe than by the fpeaker, there is, difadvantage on the 
other fide. The confequence will be delay of your proceed- 
ings; and the French king’s advantages are fo great in this 
conjunGure, that if we fhould be left alone, we are. no 
equal match for him. He is now upon his campaign, and if 
the confederates-hearts fail, by our delay, and the king of France 
takes two or three more important places, -he may quickly end 
his campaign, before the Spaniards began theirs. ‘This debate 
will draw many circumftances along with it. And, whilit we 
come to our privileges, we fhall, I hope, be tender of the king’s 
prerogative. In the 1gth of king James, there was a jealouly 
in the parliament, of the power of the Spanifh ambaffador 
Gondamar at court, concerning the Spanifh match then depend- 
ing-——The houfe of commons fent a very rough meflage then 
to the king, and the king did adjourn the parliament. by 
writ. The commons fenr to the lords, ‘* that they could not 
adjourn unlefs the writ was read in their houfe,” and they en- 
tered a proteftation into their books accordingly. King James 
was offended at it, and fent for the Journal, and in the privy 
council tore out the proteftation with his own hands. I defire 
unly to fhow you, by this, how great jealoufy and difcontent 
it occafioned between the king and the.commons. A year and 


a half after, the king called a parliament, and altered his coun- 
cils 
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cils about the Spanifh match, and told the parliament how he 
was abufed by Spain, and made other complaints about breake- 
ing the treaty of the match, and of war in the Palatinates. Did 
the commons then go back to all thofe things of privilege/about, 
their; adjournment. of their houfe?. No ;, they went. on .to, the, 
matteriof the Palatinate war. They were not a body; of men 

too eafy to giye up their privileges and the liberties’, of, hee 
country, but they laid them afide:for-that time, and entertained 
themfelves about the Palatinate... At the diet at Ratifbon;) the 
electors themfelves met. The elector of Mentz was'their {peaker. 
The duke of Lunenburgh fent his credentials. to;the. bifhop of 
Cologn, by his iecretariess but being no ¢eleGor, he, was not re- 
ceived by his deputation ; for the diet, faid, ‘* he. muft ..come 
himfelf, for they would not receive them.’?, Upon which, Lue 
nenburgh made his proteft, that nothing fhould ftand good. to” 
oblige him in that diet, which occafioned.a great diforder and 
delay in the proceedings of that diet... J {peak this fo much,from 
the bottom of my heart, that f think ‘thefe delays, which this 
debate will occafion, -extremely.dangerous; and, I vow to:God,, 
though i bate murder, yet I-had rather, be guilty of twenty 
murtders than hinder our proceedings ynow;)and. I, would be, 
guilty of all the cryelties of Alface rather.than hinder,our pro~ 
grefs.in this great iconjyéture, Therehone 1 humply ‘Move’ that 
this. debate be.laid-afide;’ : 

A debate followed this fpeech ; but the entice was ania 
againft reading thecharge at that-time, -On the 29th of Janu- 
ary, the king’s fpeech was taken-into:confideration ; which. oc~ 
eafioned the following fpeeches from. Sir. William Coventry, 
(who was generally etteemed the befb {peaker in the Houle, and 
to have had the greateft talents for bufinefs of any Englifhmaa 
of that reign) aad his brother: the feeretary. The. reader. is 
previoufly to underftand, that the courtiers complained greatly 
of the flownefs of the Spaniards in a&ting againft France. 

‘ Sir William Coventry.] I go not about:to defend Spain in 
their dealing with us. They may be faulty enough; but Lam 
heartily forry we have fo long negleéted Spain, that they are fa 
low; and France fo high, that they can do nothing for their 
own prefervation. With the fame truth of heart that I fpoke 
to you and God Almighty, in May-daft, I will {peak now. . The 
king, ‘in his fpeech, is pleafed to tell us, ** If we cannot. ob- 
tain an honourable peace, by fair means, he will endeavour ta 
do it:by war.” But pray God this be not fuch ajpeace as we 
would not have! what opinion the houfe was of, in May laft, 
as to this peace, will appear in the laft addreffes to his: majefty, 
The reafons in it were pretty fully exprefied; and | am con, 
firmed in my belief fince, that, confidering the height, the 
| ing 
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king of France is now in, ’tisimpoffible for me to believe there 
can be fuch a peace made with him as will give us any fecurity. 
Should it fo happen (as the foreign Gazettes tell us of) that 
there fhould be a peace, fuch a one as the king of France fhould 
think good ; becaufe it is done by the confederates, and Hol- 
Jand, it isnot our peace. ‘This {welling monarchy of France 
15 founded on maxims of greatnefs and aétion ; and the better 
bounds we make him, to prevent attacking Holland, he may 
the fooner fall upon us, if he come once to have reft, and be 
fitted for another flight. I know the difference between a con- 
tinent and an ifland. *Tis not every peace will do our bufinefs. 
Some piece of ground, it may be, will be left to Spain in Flan- 
ders, and the King of France got quite out of:Holland, by this 
peace; but our bufinefs here is England; not Spain, nor Hol- 
Jand, is our bufinefs only. ‘As for’ Spain, confidering the po- 
verty he isin, he may be thought very unwife, if he does not 
accept of a truck with France, for fomething he can hold, for 
what he cannot hold. ’Tis only the confideration of the houfe 
of Auftria that makes him hold what he has left in Flanders. Is 
England, therefore, well? Does France want ports, or men? 
the poor port of Oftend is of no ufe to invade England, or Ire- 
jand. France has plenty of ports befides; but I apprehend 
ftill the fafety of England. Heretofore, as in 1670, Flanders: 
was fo near approaching the French territories, that, if any 
diforders happened in. France, Spain might have marched with 
an army, even into the very bowels of France; as the duke of 
Parma did in the time of the league. That kept the French in 
awe, for that army was ever watching to difturb France at the 
very heart. Nothing, in this great affair, will do us any good, 
but’ keeping fuch an army in Flanders; that, by its vicinity to 
the’ provinces of France, we may have opportunities to difturb 
them ';.and, in confequence, by France difgorging Cambray and 
St. Omers, we may fee Flanders put into fuch a condition that 
Spain may be able to march into the bowels of France, if they 
continue to difturb their neighbours. Lefs than reducing the 
French king to the Pyrenean treaty, will not do our bufinefs. 
The king, in his fpeech, feems to endeavour a peace, but can- 
not without force. I fear to obtain that peace, now-a-treating, 
by war, which cannot be done by mediation. For the Pyrenean 
treaty I would do any thing; but for fuch a peacé as we hear 
__ of, 1 will not give twelve-pence, Our danger is nearer by it than 

ever. The French, by that treaty, may difgorge a town or two 
in Flanders, and gain a kingdom by it. ‘The king, in his 
fpeech, is not fully pleafed to explain his intentions in that 
matter. He tells us of ** ninety capital fhips, and 40,000 land- 


men, as requifite for undertaking this war for the prefervation 
of 
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of Flanders.” I confefs I am not able to fpeak to this matter ; 
for I know not what ‘ capital fhips” means. Formerly, when I 
was converfant in the navy, we went by rates and guns; but i€ 
his majefty means third-rate fhips, (the /peaker informed him, 
** that none under fourth-rates were calledcapital foips.”) 1 think there 
is no danger of the French attacking us by fea. Sicily employs 
their navy fufficiently, and 1 do not believe the king of France 
will bring his fleet from thence to attack us and the Dutch in 
our feas. There is a neceffity of our ftrength at fea, to fecure 
dur plantations, the French having already a {quadron of thips 
im the plantations. - As long as the French fleet thall be detained 


at Meffina, the Dutch are hired for Sicily. The main ftrefs of 


our matter is to hinder the French from univerfal trade, all the 
world over; they being an enemy to us, and all chriftendom. 
By this means, we fhall cut off all that, and that makes me 
ftartle and wonder (I crave pardon for faying fo), at that ex- 
preffion in the king’s fpeech, where he propofes * a war with 
France,” and yet, ** a continuation of the impofts upon wines, 
&c. to be fettled.” It looks to me ftrangely (I'll not trouble you 
often, and therefore pardon me if I am long now) And for 
<¢ the 40,000 men for the land army” it looks as if we intended 
fuch an army as to undertake this great tafk ourfelves, and fup- 
port it by ourfelves. Thofe generals of all the confederates, 
who have been fo long coping with the French generals, in point 
of condué, have had their countries waited, and their towns 
taken before their faces. I hope the officers the king chufes will 
not be men to learn, before they fet up their trade; elfe 1 fear 
they will lofe flock and block, and all. The king is pleafed to 
tell us farther, ‘* that, although the Dutch thall do their parts, 
yet we fhall need at leait 30,.0r 40,000 men on ours, and 
their dependences.” J fancy their train of artillery and depen- 
dences (the northern gentlemen, 1 hope, will pardon the phrafe) 
is, as when a traveller in the north afks how far ’tis to his inn ; 
they tell him, a mile and a way-bit ;- and the fouthern men find 
this way-bit as long as the mile. The contingences to 30,000 
men is a kind of a way-bit. All this,great work may be as well 
done, if a good body of forces be fent into Flanders, and well 
paid and difciplined, fo as not to dare to take an apple, or a 
nut, without paying for it. But let us confider how feldom, of 
our own ftrength, we have done any thing, and what honour 
we have gained by being auxiliaries to others in former times. 
It may be, when we have landed upon. our enemies, we have 
got fomething we could not hold, and the men did not what 
they went for. Queen Elizabeth -fent four regiments, as aux- 
iliaries to ‘* the diftreffed ftates,” as they then called themfelves, 
under Sir John Norris ; and fo, more and more, as hiftory tells 
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us. This gave no jealoufy among thofe they were fent to ; but 
when we got footing on the continent, they prew jealous that 
we came to difunite, inftead of helping them'; and they gave 
us maritime towns inftead. When Cromwell helped the king 
of France in Flanders, (he did a good thing in a bad time) he 
fent no general army, but auxiliaries. When I was a boy, f 
remember to have heard that Hobfon, the.famous carrier of 
Cambridge, being overtaken on the road by fome gentlemen 
galloping hard on, and he going his own pace, fays he, “« gen- 
tlemen, if you'll not ride fottly, I fhall be at my journey’s end 
before you; for you'll either tire your horfes, or break your 
necks.” This great bufinefs againft France muft be of conti- 
nuance. By our turning the French commodities on their hands, 
that we have ufed to confume fo profufely, their people will 
not endure what he impofes upon them. When their trade is 
gone, they will rebell. I fpeak now ina diale& not ufed by me 
here. All this manner of proceeding looks as if France had 
fill fome friends amongtft us here ; but whoever has been par- 
tial to France, the king fees that the advice of this houfe is 
true and faithful, and that nothing is fafe for the nation but al- 
liances againft him. ‘Thofe that have been partial to France, 
fee that he muft be cut fhort, if we go on; and therefore they 
put the king upon making fuch great demands, in his fpeech, 
as will not probably be clofed with by this houfe, and fo we 
muft go into the French alliance, again: thus tiring the horf 
before the journey’s end. And I pray God, they put not thefe 
great demands into the king’s fpeech for that very purpofe. 
‘The king’s eyes are now opened, and I hope he may fee more 
and more, to reduce the I’rench to thofe bounds that may be 
fafe for us. But any peace driven at, fhort of the Pyrenean 
treaty, will not do our bufinefs, and I would have a confede- 
ration fo made, and that we think of a method that the nation 
may bear it, and that we may fhow the king what we are able 
to bear. That, and no other. 

‘ Mr Secretary Coventry.) I hear arguments againft the 
treaty the king has made, and all this while the treaty is not 
known, what it is. Iam not at liberty to tell you what the 
treaty is, and | believe the gentleman that fpoke laft cannot tell 
you. If it be that treaty the gentleman fpeaks of, then this 
peace the king has made is not that treaty. But thus much { 
ean tell you, that if the king do proeure a peace it will be fuch 
a one as will fecure all Europe, and this nation. As to the’ 
number of fhips, and land men, if you have a number fuperior 
to the king of France, he will not fight with you, but keep 
clofe upon the advantage of encampments, as his cultom is; 
and you muft have more men to befiege than to defend. 
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England and Holland undertake fo block up his ports, you muft 
have yet more fhips, fince France has 120 or 130 capital fhips, 
and if he ruins.all your trade in the Meditterranean, you can- 
not be there and in the plantations too. If your number of 
fhips be more than the French, you may do fomething. What 
De Ruyter loft, fet up the courage and reputation of the French. 
As for the land men, I underftand not that conclufion that we 
fhould fend a fingle army. But you will have a fleet without 
landmen! you will put all our coafts in apprehenfions. .Chat- 
ham’s misfortupe put the nation to 100,000/, charge, by ‘the 
alarm the Dutch gave upon our coafts. The navy muft have 
20,000 men, befides the ports and iflands, and all this not i- 
tended for a land army. Do you intend to govern all the king 
of Spain’s fleet for him, and his army ? but I thought the ob- 
fervation was, that the king fhould get money by it. But the 
queftion is, whether the king thall condu& it? there is no pro- 
fit that he is able to get by it. Either you muft think that he 
underitands it not, or that he will make benefit by it. Ac- 
counts fhall be given of the money, and as often called for as 
you pleafe. There is nothing to be gained, only the king.is 
to be trufted. The’king tells You of ** the impofts upon wines 
as an eafy tax.” If there be wine in the world befides. French 
wine, it will be drank here, and fo there will certaitly be im- 
portation. In conclufion, if it be not found neceflary, the king 
will not employ the money. 

‘ Sir William Coventry. 1 Something feems to be inferred from 
what I faid, which I defire to purge myfelf of. Either we muft 
give money, hand over head, or we muft go by fome fteps and 
calculations to make up a fum, to bring the king’s minifters 
upon the occafion of giving us fome meafures to go by. Ina 
general difcourfe, ’tis faid to bea treaty for fome little fpot of 
ground the French are to give back to the Spaniards in Blan- 
ders. But I fay again, that lefs than reducing things to the 
ftate of the Pyrenean treaty will mot do our bufinefs. Our 
whole hopes lie at ftake in this, and if a bad ufe be made of 
this money we are to give, we are ruined. I move for no peace, 
but what will do our bufinefs. Iflefs than the Pyrenean treaty 
will do it, I defire to fee it, for as yet it us unknown to me.’ 

No hiftory, however elaborately and minutely wrote, can 
give us fo lively an account as thofe Debates do of the fenti- 
ments of the public, at that time, upon the ftate of affairs be- 
tween us and France. But to fay the truth, they were ina 
ftrange fituation; the Houfe of Commons called out to the 
‘king to enter upon vigorous meafures for omy the French 
power, The perpetual anfwerthe king makes is, Gentlemen, 
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bricks without ftraw ; give me money to raife men and build 
fhips, and then you fhall fee what I will do to fatisfy you. His 
majefty, in this, had undoubtedly the advantage of the argu- 
ment; but the inward conviction of the-Commons, which in- 
deed fome of them exprefied in the debate before us, that the 
money would be mifapplied by its being fpent upon favourites 
‘and whores, or converted to the purpofes of corruption, fup- 
plied all reafoning. Perhaps it had been happier for the na- 
-tion if the parliament had, for once at leaft, fo far trufted the 
king as to have chearfully and readily enabled him to have 
made a vigorous pufh againft France; for not only the nation, 
but all Europe, were certainly deep fufferers by the mutual dif- 
truft between the king and his people. 

In this volume we find Sir Solomon Swale expelled the houfe 
for popifh recufaney ; and onecolonel Wanklyn, who had been 
a brave old cavalier, and had great merits to plead in the late 
king’s fervice, was expelled for dirtily abufing his privilege of 
protefting. Many debates then follow concerning raifing the 
fupply, foreign meafures, eftimates, and the like public bufi- 
nefs. But though the courtiers in all their arguments make 
a poor figure, yet the majority is generally with them; and 
they carried the fupplies, but in fo heavy, aukward, and dila- 
tory a manner, that they muft have come too late, had the 
king been ever fo much in earneft. 

Amongft other debates upon the method about raifing the 
extraordinary fupplies voted, which amounted to a million, (a 
fum at that time thought amazing) a motion was made in the 
grand committee on the fupply for a reaflumption of crown- 
lands ; and it is the more curious, as no mention is made of it 
in the Journal of the Houfe of Commons. We cannot fpare 
room to give the whole debate; but the following valuable par- 
ticulars, which are perhaps to be found no where elfe, are to 
be learned from it: That the then duke of Buckingham’s fa- 
ther had 30,000/. a year. of crown-lands granted him: That 
Charles I. granted many lands to the city of London; and that 
by act of the parliament then fitting, viz. 1677, 80,000/, a year 
were fold of the king’s fee-farm rents: That at the time of the 
Reftoration the king was poffeffed of 1e0;000/. a year in land, 
a fum that we cannot believe brought in lefs than a million a 
-year to the leffees, befides the revenue of 1200,000/. a year 
granted him by parliament : That there were 30,000]. a year 
of old rents in Cornwal: That the perfons who had gifts of 
lands from the crown fold them as faft as they could, being al- 
ways apprehenfive of refumptions, and that this was the very 
-beft way of fecuring them: That Charles I. was deceived in 
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ihe payment of his father’s debts. The debate was concluded 
‘by the fpeaker, the clofe of whofe fpeech was as follows: 
* Caft your thoughts a little, and remember that never any 
king came into his kingdom with fuch a debt of bounty as the 
king had to reward. Though their intereft was given up for 
the public peace, yet fome compenfation they might expe ¢ 
their loft fortunes, for prefervation of the government; and 
you now lay upon them a charge for that loyalty. If you lay 
the charge on thefe gentlemen, ‘1is unjuft; if on the purcha- 
fers, ’tis fo too. It will raife nothing, or worfe than nothing. 
I would lay the debate afide.’” Upon a divifion &c. the reat 
fumption was laid afide. A propofal was then made for a poll- 
tax, in which penfions were included; and a bill was ordered 
in accordingly, as being the moft ready way of raifing money, 
now that France was growing every day more formidable ; but 
it ftuck in the houfe almoit as long a time as the money might 
have béen raifed in. On the 14th of March, the Houle, upon 
the” motion of Sir Gilbert Gerrard, feconded by lord Rafel, 
went into # grand committee upon the ftate of the nation: a 
debate, one of the moft {pirited; as well as weighty, that perhay s 
ever pafied in that Houfe, enfued ; but it is fo well conneéted, 
that we can give no detached {pecimen of it. It ended in an 
addrefs fora war againft the French king, which is to be found 
in our printed hiftories ;_ but even the Journals of the Houle of 
Commons do not mention that ** The queftion being put for 
making the removal of thofe who adviled his majefty to the an- 
fwer of the addrefs in May latt, from his councils, part of the 
addrefs, it paffed in the negative, 135 to 130.” 

The Lords, who had defired to juin with the Commons in this 
addreft, did not agree with them in addrcfiing for an “ imn e- 
seal declaration of war. Uvon this, a conference between 

etwo Houfés followed; butit isnota little furprifiag, that no 
notice is taken of fach a conference in the Joursals of the Com- 
mons; nor of the reply of the Lords to their reafons. Both of 
them may be here found at large,and they agree with the 
Journal of the Lords. 

On the 15th of April, 1678, Sit Robert Sawyer being chofen 
fpeaker inftead of Seymour, "ain had failen ill in the councry, 
he acquainted the Houfe, thar it was his majefty’s pieature that 
both Houfes fhould adjourn thens€lves till Monday, April 29. 
The country party, upon this occafion, refumed the debate 
about the obligation they were under to obey fuch orders; bor 
all that was done was to order a committee to fit during the 
recefs; upon the growth of popery, When the. two hiss Les 
fnet, the lord-chancellor made them a very long {peech i in vin- 
Gication of the king’s foreign meafures; but even this was far 
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from putting the houfe into good humour. They proceesdéd 
more ftrenuoufly than ever againft the papifts;,and they ad- 
dreffed for papers that had paffed between the twocourts of France 
and England. ‘The debates on thefe occafions, particularly the 
fpeeches of Sir William Coventry, are more inftrudtive with 
Sregard to the ftate of Europe and England at that time, 
than any of our printed hittories. ‘* On a divifion of the 
Houfe, the previous queftion was carried in the affirmative, 
166 to 150; and it was then refolved, That the league offen- 
five ard defenfive with the ftates-general of the United Pro- 
vinces, with the articles relating thereunto, are not purfuant to 
the addreffes of this Houfe, nor confiftent with the good and 
fafety of the kingdom.” 

- ®Upon the whole, never was there fuch a low, tricking, thuf- 
‘fling fcene of politics aéted, as then paffed on the part of 
the court; and never were meafures fo poorly defended as thofe 
were. At lait, the queftion being put, “ That an addrefs be 
‘prefented to his majefty to remove from his prefence and coun. 
cils thofe counfellors who advifed the anfwers to the addreffes 
of this Houfe of the 26th of May, or 31ft of January laft, or 
either of them, it pafled in the affirmative, one hundred and 
fifty-four to one hundred and thirty-nine.” Then Sir Richard 
Graham moved, ‘* That the duke of Lauderdale might be 
named in the addrefs, to be removed: from his majefty’s pre- 
fence and councils ;” which was feconded by lord Ruffel. The 
debate concerning the duke of Lauderdale (fee our laft Number, 
page 192) is curious; and as part of it contains fome anecdotes 
not to be found elfewhere of that monfter of a minifter, the rea- 
der will not be difpleafed to fee it here. 

* Col. Birch.] ’Tis commonly faid that the duke of Lauder- 
dale has good luck after our addreffes. He is made an earl, 
and grows fat upon the difpleafure of the houfe of commons 
(1 am fure he is not grown lean.) I would have him removed 
from the king’s council here, and in Scotland. And let the 
king do what elfe he will with him. 

Mr. Vaughan.] To fee the cafe ftated abotit the duke of Lau- 
derdale’s actions, &c. and the Scotch army, would require a 
great deal of time—Can you in juftice let flip the denial of 
your addrefs? and thofe perfons who advifed the breaking of the 
triple league? the council of White-hall that advifed the break- 
ing of that league ? of which Lauderdale was one. 1 would 
have him removed. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] In the 7th of Henry IV. complaint 
was made in parliameat of lord Latimer—and Clifford befieged 
the king fo that his good fubjefis could not come athim. They 
defired the king to have them removed, Lauderdale promoted 
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the beginning of the late troubles in Scotland, whereby above 
a thoufand men’s lives have been loft ; but he will fay now, that 
his judgment is better informed. He was then very regular; 
he heard four fermons on a Sunday. But his countrymen fay, 
his manners are altered. His exceffes are now remarkable, and 
what affurance have we that his principles are not altered? the 
lords of the loyal party, that fupported the monarchy, when 
it was fhaken, and fought for the crown, thefe are oppreffed in 
Scotland, and cannot be heard here. Thefe counfellors prevent 
the king’s good, fweet, mild, and moderate difpofition. Lau- 
derdale does all he can to put that nation in rebellion. There 
muft be a lawful profecution—if a man will. not anfwer a bill 
in chancery, a commiflion of rebellion goes out againft, himy 
but armed men muft not be fent to quarter upon him. — If they 
had been faulty in Scotland, he might have taken a legal courfe 
apainftthem. I move therefore, ** that a committee be named 
to draw up an addrefs on the heads you have voted, and that 
you add your defire of the removal of Lauderdale, &c.” 

Sir John Hotham.] Since I fee Lauderdale purfues to aét what 
he hath formerly advifed, Iam for removing him. I heard it 
faid, ** that Lauderdale ts. a true church-man,” and I know no€ 
what; and yet he is a man of no morality, I wonder thd 
church is not afhamed of fuch a profelyte. Is any man defi- 
rous to have thefe counfels here ? in Scotland, if any man looks 
but difcontentéd, then kill him, fhoot him, eat him up! will 
you have him do the fame thing here? Are we weary of our 
prope}ties ? and would you have him aé all over again ? here 
I am againft an adjournment, till this queftion be put off our 
hands for removing Lauderdale. But if the queftion of ad- 
journment muft be put, as is moved, I am not for lofing the 
queftion, becaufe I am not for an adjournment. I am a. York- 
fhireman, (neighbour fo Scotland) and there they fear the very 
locks of Lauderdale, that he fhould bring his army with himg 


‘ The queftion of adjournment of the debate being put; it 
paffed in the negative;-144 to 103. 


The debate proceeded. 


_* © Sir John Morton,] Lauderdale tas ran the ¢ompafs round 

in religion. His crimes exceed others as much as the bignefs 
_ of his perfon; and if you make not this vote, you catch the 
gnats, and let go the great fly. 

Sir Edward Dering.} ’Tis a juftice due to the worft of men 
to hear them. We are told of feveral barbarities in Scotland 
committed by him: I thal fay no more, but’ that they have 
2 council, in Scotland, .of their own, and complain ts may be. 
heard there. We never judge a man without hearing him. We 
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never did it before; 1 never rerhember it. I will not bring siy 
bad memory in competition with your good memory. For what 
is paffed, the aé&t of indemnity has pardoried fome; and Lau- 
derdale has been here now two years; and all this has paffed 
ini filence. If any man be ready with articles againft him, [ 
am ready for impeachment againft him ; and I would have him 
fent for to anfwer here, but not condema him unheard. 

Earl of Ancram.) Let us all lay this to our hearts; and I 
believe there is fomething of Naboth’s vineyard in the cafe, &c. 

Mr. Powle.] I with we had not forfaken this matter formerly. 
There are three printed a&ts for fettling the militia for Scot- 
Jand. The firft was a general overture of the thing; the’ fe- 
cond modelled it in Scotland, with a power to be brought into 
England, &c. and the third, to give power to the king to fend 
orders to the privy council, which they mult obey, &c. The 
duke was prefent at making the two laft ats, and if thefe aéts 
concerned England then, much more now, when they have be- 
gan to at hoftilities in their own country. We had an anfwer 
to oar addrefs for removing this perfon, formerly, by an un- 
feafonable prorogation, and fo the thing was purfued. Every 
man that has a fervant that is a fool, or falfe to him, turns 
him away without any legal tryal. We take notice of the ill 
confequence to France, our great fieighbour, from a ftanding 
army: much more in Scotland, where they begin in rapine 
and {poil. The militia is raifed in Scottand, fill they come at 
the pretended rebels, upon the lands of duke Hamilton, lord 
Athol, and others, whofe families fought for the king, which 
are wafted and fpoiled; which has put Scotland into a flame 
not eafily removed. I would therefore addrefs the king as 
above, &c. 

‘ [Refolved, (on a divifion, 137 to 92) that an dddrefs be 
prefented to his majefty to remove the duke of Lauderdale from 
his prefefice and council$; and the committee was ordered to 
draw it up.]}’ i 

This addrefs againft Lauderdale was afterwards added to the 
general addrefs upon grievances, which was carried by no 
greater majority than two, viz. one hundred and feventy-fix 
againft one hundred and feventy-four. Here impartiality will 
not difpenfe with our taking notice, that our compiler Mr. 
Gray exprefies fometimes rather too, great a contempt for 
fecretary Williamfon, Sir John Krnly, and other advocates for 
the court, by telling us that they fpoke, though he does not 
tell us what they faid; and, in general, the fpeeches for the 
court do not feem to be fo well taken down as thofe againtt it. 


‘The laft debate in this colle&tion happertied off Monday, 


May 11, in the forenoon; and in the afternoon, * The Houfé 
attended 
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attended the king with the addrefs, to which his majefty was 
pleafed immediately to return this anfwer (which, by the bye, 
is not entered upon the journals of the Houfe): « This addrefS 
is fo extravagant, that 1 am not willing fpeedily to give it the 
anfwer it deferves.” . 

On Thurfday, May 23, 1678, the Houfe met according to 
prorogation, and the fixth volume opens with debates upon the 
king’s fpeech at the beginning of the feffion, which terminated 
in a refolution ‘‘ That this Houfe, taking into confideration the 
ftate of his majefty’s affairs, and the great charge and burden 
that his majeity and the nation lie under by the army now in 
being, are humbly of opinion, that if his majefty pleafes to 
enter into a war againft the French king, this Houfeis, and always 
will be, ready to fupport and affift him in that war: but if 
otherwife, then they will proceed to the confideration of pro- 


viding for ew fpeedy ] disbanding of the army.” 
This refolution was very different from the views of the 


' gourt; and next day his majefty informed the Houfe, that tho’ 


he believed a general peace would enfue, yet it was improper 
to disband either the navy or the army; and at the fame time 
he preffed the Houfe for two hundred thoufand pounds which he 
had advanced for the public fervice, and which they had pro- 
mifed to repay him. The Houfe, not knowing what to make 
of this meflage, eer for disbanding the army; but the 
members fell moft bitterly upon the chancellor’s fpeech, which 
he delivered at the opening of the feffion. ‘To enter upon par- 
ticulars here would be too prolix; as Critical Reviewers, it is 
our province to remark, that Mr. Powle (the fame who was 
ipeaker of the Houfe when the prince and princefs of Orange 
were declared to be king and queen of England) obferved, that 
therewas a material difference between the delivered, and the 
printed, fpeech; for it feems his lordfhip had called the pro- 
ceedings of the Houfe ** a republican defamation of the kin 
and Houfe of Lords.” Under what difadvantage may an bit 
torian write, even though he takes his authorities from printed 
records! This complaint is aggravated by the following inci- 
dent, 
Wednefday, June 19. 

¢ Complaint was made, by feveral members, of the clerk’s 
non entry of the enquiries yefterday, concerning moneys. if- 
fued out by privy feals, and that he deferved to be turned out 
of his place for his mifdemeanor. 

The Speaker.] You meddle with what you have nothing to 
do with, in difplacing the clerk, he being a patent officer. 

Mr. Hampden.] The clerk affiftant is your own officer, and 
you may put him out, and difplace him, ypon mifdemeanor. 

T 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Goldfborough, the clerk, was ordered to give an account 
of the pafting of the leaves together, in the journal of the 
year 1663, and defacing it. 

The other allegation againft the clerk, of the not entering 
yelterday’s order perfectly, was pafled over, with fome refleaion 
on the clerk; and he was ordered to perfe&t the journal.’ 

As we would willingly avoid repeating here what may be 
found im the Journals, or other printed compilations, we fhall 
omit the refult of many curious debates upon affairs, foreign 
as well as domeftic, that are to be met with in this volume. 
Jt is certain that the jealoufy againft popery went rather too far, 
unlefs its enemies could have ftruck at the root. Inftead of 
that, defigning men took advantage of the national fpirit to 
attack innocent individuals. The volume of debates before us 
affords us many pregnant inftances of this truth; for it exhi- 
bits the whole of dogétor Oates’s evidence, and that of the other 
plot-mongers againit the papiits in the year 1678: and the 
reader will here find a much better, and a more conneéted ac-~ 
count of that deteftable confpiracy againft innocent papifts, 
than is to be met with in any other hiitory or colle&tion. It 
was fomewhat like the canine perfecution that has been, for 
thefe laft two or three years, fet on foot in England; look up- 
on the dog, he is mad, and knock him on the head: The re- 
venge the papifts took afterwards was equally execrable; but 
we muff for particulars refer to the colleétion itfelf, 

As it is very difficult to review in a proper manner a work fq 
fraught as that before us with hiftorical knowledge, particu- 
larly that fpecies now fo much in vogue, the anecdote kind, 
we mouft beg leave to continue our review of it to another 
Number, | 7 

[To be Continued. } 
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Art. III. The Hifory of Louifiana, or of the wefern Parts of Virginia 
and Carolina ; containing a Defcription of the Countries that lie on 
both Sides of the River Mififipi, with an Account of the Settlements, 
Inhabitants, Soil, Climate, and Produ&s; tranflated from the F rench, 
lately publifbed by M.\e Page du Pratz; with fome Notes and Ob- 
jferwations relating to our Colenies. Tawo Vols. 12mo. Pr. 6s. Becket. 


REAT BRITAIN, in fome of her late wars, has hardly 

Z had any national object, or if fhe hus had any fuch, it has 
been intirely negle&ted at the conclufion ofa peace. In the late 
definitive treaty, however, we have the fatisfaction to obferve that 
other meafures have been purfued, and fuch a foundation of our 
power and independency has been laid, as cannot fail of giving 
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us an additional weight in the fcale of Europe. Hitherto every 
motion of the petty princes in Germany has deeply interefted 
us; and, rather than not be conne&ted with them at all, we 
have follicited them to become our penfioners. Treaties of al- 
liance have been made, fometimes with one of them, and fome- 
times with another, and what has been demonttrated to be our 
intereft to-day, has, the next day, been proved to be contrary 
to it. The welfare of Great Britain, however, is but very re- 
motely conneéted with the tranfaétions of foreign princes upon 
the Danube or the Rhine. It much more immediately concerns 
her to give her attention to the affairs of the Ohio and the Mif- 
fifipi, which, in a few years, if colonies be eflablifhed there, and 
properly fupported by the government, may become inexhautti- 
ble fources of commerce and wealth, and add fo confiderably to 
our ftrength in thofe parts, as to enable us, in any future war, to 
controul the power of the French and Spaniards in the Weft In- 
dies, without expenfive and deftrudtive expeditions from the 
mother country. Granting that the French iflands, ia point of 
commercial advantage, might, at prefent outweigh our new ac- 
quifitions on the continent; yet thefe laft, in a very few years, 
may be rendered greatly fuperior to the former, even in that 
refpet; and in regard to dominion and fecurity, which ought 
to be the principal objets, there can be no comparifon between 
the continent and the iflands. It coft us four campaigns to re- 
duce Canada; but we conquered Guadaloupe in fix weeks, and 
Martinico in twenty days. 

To have authentic accounts of the countries 8n the Milifipi, 
cannot fail of being acceptable to every Englith reader, as fuch ac- 
counts are abfolutely neceffary, inorder toinftru&us how to fettle 
thefecountries to advantage. This hiftory of Page du Pratz, what- 
ever other defects it may have, feems recommendable for its au- 
thenticity. The author lived fixteen years in the country he de- 
fcribes, great part of which time he fpent in the neighbourhood 
of the natives, whofe temper and genius he feems carefully to 
have ftudied ; he appears to have applied himfelf with great .af- 
fiduity to remark whatever was ufeful with regard to agricul- 
ture, natural hiftory, commerce, and the convenience ef new 
fettlers; and his narrative bears all the marks of ingenuoufnefs 
and fincerity. He is, indeed, far from being an elegant and 
methodical writer; but thefe defe&s are, in fome degree, abvi- 
ated by the tranflator, who, in his preface, gives us the follow- 
ing account of the ovigipal author, and of the alterations the 
work has undergone in the tranflation. 

« But whatever opportunities our author had of gaining a 


‘knowledge of his fubje&, it. muft be owned, that he made his 


accounts of it very perplexed. By endeavouring to take in every 
T 4 thing, 
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thing, he defcends to many trifles ; and by dwelting too long 
01 a fubjeét, he comes to render it obfeure, by being prolix in 
tings which hardly relate to what he treats of. He interrupts 
tie thread of his difcourfe with private anecdotes, long har- 
ringues, and tedious narrations, which have little or no relation 
t» the fubject, and are of much lefs confequence to the reader. 
The want of method and order throughout the whole work is 
ftill more apparent; and that, joined to thefe digreffions, ren- 
ders his accounts, however juft and interefiing, fo tedious and 
irkfome to read, andat the fame time fo indiftin@, that few feem 
to have reaped the benefit of them. For thefe reafons it was 
neceflary to methodize the whole work ; to abridge fome parts 
ofit; and to leave out many things that appear to be trifling. 
This we have endeavoured to do in the tranflation, by reducing 
the whole work to four general heads or books; and by bring 
ing the feveral fubjetts treated of, the accounts of which lie fcat- 
tered up and down in different parts of the original, under thefe 
their proper heads; fo that the connettion between them, and 
the accounts of any one fubject, may more eafily appear.’ 

The work, as it ftands at prefent, is divided into four books, the 
firft of which treats of thetranfaétions of the French in Louifiana 
from its firft difcovery by them to the year 1740, when, in confe- 
quence of feveral warlike expeditions, they had extirpated the 
Natchez, and, by rendering themfeives formidable, and appear- 
ing in the light of domineering conquerors, had drawn upon 
tiemfelves the hatred and averfion of moft of the nations ad- 
joining to the Mififipi. Under this head the author gives an 
‘account of the weak attempts of the French, in the end of the 
laft c.ntury, to fettle on the Miffifipi, and in thebay of Mexico; 
mentions the many difficulties, which their own imprudence, at 
firft, expofed them to in thofe parts; relates his own voyage thi- 
ther, and the tranfa&tions and wars fubfequent to his arrival; and 
before he concludes, adds, Refieions on what gives cecafion to wars 
in Louifiana, and propofes the means of avotding wars in that province, 
and alfo the manner of coming off with advantage and little expence in 
them. As the reflections in this chapter are judicious and im- 
portant, we fhall prefent our readers with an extraét of part of 
it, which clearly fthews the impolitic fyftem of the French, and 
may ferve as an ufeful leffon and example to us, in our future 
intercourfe with thofe nations. 

¢ In the courfe of fixteen years that I refided in Louifiana, I 
remarked, that the wars, and even the bare difputes we have had 
with the Indians of this colony, never had any other origin, but 
our too familiar intercourfe with them. 

‘ In order to prove this, let us confider the evils produced by 
this familiarity. In the firlt place, it eal them gradually 
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drop that refpe&t, which they naturally entertain for our na- 
tion. 
‘ In the fecond place, the French traffickers, or traders, are 
generally young people without experience, who, in order to 
gain the good-will of thefe people, afford them lights, or in- 
ftruction, prejudicial to dur intereft. Thefe young merchants are 
not, it is true, fenfible of thefe confequences : but again, thefe 
people never lofe fight of what can be of any utility to them, 
and the detriment thence accruing is not lefs great, nor lefs 
real, 

‘ Inthe third place, this familiarity gives occafion to vices, 
whence dangerous diftempers enfue, and corruption of blood, 
which is naturally highly pure in this colony. Thefe perfons, 
who frequently refort to the Indians, imagined themfelves au- 
thorized to give a loofe to their vices, from the practice of thefe 
laft, which is to give young women to their guefts, upon their 
arrival ; a practice that greatly injures their health, and proves 
a detriment to their merchandizing. 

‘ In the fourth place, this reforting to the Indians puts thefe 
Jaft under a conftraint, as being fond of folitude; and this con- 
ftraint in-ftill more heightened, if the French fettlement is near 
them ; which procures them too frequent vifits, that give them 
fo much more uneafinefs, asthey care not, on any account, 
that people fhould fee or know any of their affairs. And what 
fatal examples have we not of the dangers the fettlements, 
which are too near the Indians,incur. Let but the maffacre of 
the French be recolleéted, and it will bé evident, that this prox- 
imity is extremely detrimental to the French. y 

‘ In the fifth and laft place, commerce, which is the princi- 
pal allurement that draws us to this new world, initead of flou- 
rifhing, is, on the contrary, endangered by the too familiar re- 
fort to the Indians of North America. The proof of this is very 
fimple. 

« All who refort to countries beyond fea, know by experi- 
ence, that when there is but one fhip in the harbour, the captain 
fells his cargo at what price he pleafes: and then we hear it 
faid, fuch a fhip gained two, three, and fometimes as high as 
four hundred percent. Should another fhip happen to arrive in 
that harbour, the profit abates, at leaft one half; but thould 
three arrive, or even four fucceffively, the goods then are, fo to 
{peak, thrown at the head of the buyer: fo that, in this cafe, a 
merchant has often great difficulty to recover his. very expences 
of fitting out. I fhould therefore be led to believe, that it 
would be for the intereft of commerce, if the Indians were left 
to come to fetch what merchandize they wanted, who having 


pone but us in their neighbourhood, would come for it, without 
the 
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the French running any rifk im their commerce, much lefs in 
their lives. 

' € For this purpofe, let us fuppofe a nation of Indians on the 
banks of fome river, or rivulet, which is always the cafe, as all 
men whatever have at all times occafion for water. This being 
fuppofed, I look out for a fpot proper to build a fmall terrace+ 
fort on, with fraifes or ftakes, and pallifadoes. In this fort I 
would build two fmall places for lodgings, of no great height ; 
one to lodge the officers, the other the foldiers: this fort to 
have an advanced work, a half-moon, or the like, according 
to the importance of the poft. The paffage to be through this 
advanced work to the fort, and no Indian allowed to enter on 
any pretence whatever ; not even to receive the Pipe of Peace 
there, but only inthe advanced work ; the gate of the fort to be 
kept fhut day and night againft all but the French. At the gate 
of the advanced work a centinel to be pofted, and that gate to 
be opened and fhut on each perfon appearing before it. By 
thofe precautions, we might be fure never to be furprized, either 
by avowed enemies, or by treachery. In the advanced work a 
{mail builuing to be made for the merchants, who fhould come 
thither to traffick, or truck, with the neighbouring Indians ; 
of which la{t only three or four to be admitted at a time, all to 
haye the merchandize at the fame’ price, and no one to be fa- 
voured above another. No foldier or inhabitant to go to the 
villages of the neighbouring Indians, under fevere penalties. 


' By this condu& difputes would be avoided, as they only arife 


rom too great a familiarity with them. | Thefe forts to be ne- 
ver nearer the villages than five leagues, or more diftant than fe- 
ven or eight. The Indians would make nothing of fuch a 
jaunt, it would be only a walk for them, and their want of 


“goods would eafily draw them, and in a little time they would 


become habituated toit, ‘The merchants to pay a falary to an 
interpreter, who might be fome orphan, brought up very young 
among thefe people. 

‘ This fort, thus diftant a fhort journey, might be built with- 
out ob{truction, or giving any umbrage to the Indians ; as they 
might be told, it was builtin order to be at hand to truck their 
furs, and at the fame time to give them no manner of uneafinefs. 
One advantage would be, befides that of commerce, which 
would be carried on there, that thefe forts would prevent the 
Englifh from ‘having any communication with the Indians, as 


thefé daft would find a great facility for their truck, and in forts 
fo neat them, every thing they could want. 


* The examples of the furprize of the forts of the Natchez, 
the Yazoux, and the Misfouts, fhew but too plainly the fatal 


confequericts of negligence in the fervice, and of a mifplaced 
con- 
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condefcenfion in favour of the foldiers, by fuffering them to build 
huts near the fort, and to lie in them, None fhould be allow- 
ed to lie out of the fort, not even the officers. _The.comman- 
dant of the Natchez, and the other officers, and even the fer- 
jeants, were killed in their houfes without the fort, I fhould not 
be agaiaft the foldiers planting little fields of tobacco, potatoes, 
and other plants, too low to conceal a man; on the contrary, 
thefe employments would incline them. to become fettlers ; but 
I would never allow them houfes out of the fort. By this means 
a fort becomes impregnable againft the moft numerous nation ; 
becaufe they never will attack, fhould they have never fo much 
caufe, as long as they fee people are on their guard. 

‘ Should it be objected, that thefe forts would coft a great . 
deal ; I anfwer, that though there was to bea fort for every na- 
tion, which is not the cafe, it would not coft near fo much, as 
- from time to time it takes to fupport wars, which in this coun- 
try are very expenfive, on account of the long journies, and of 
tranfporting all the implements of. war, hitherto made ufe of. 
Befides, we have a great part of thefe forts already built, fo that 
we only want the advanced works ; and two new forts more 
would fuffice to compleat this defign, and prevent the reopen 
commerce of the Englifh traders.’ 

We entirely agree with our author, and think that our com- 
merce with the Indians would be greatly improved, if, inftead 
of carrying our goods to them, we left them to come to ourfet- 
tlements for what they wanted. As we now every way encircle 
them, and they have no communication with any other Euro- 
pean nation, we need not be afraid of their being fupplied by 
any others, Packmen might, therefore, now be prohibited from 
travelling among them, and truck-houfes. be eftablifhed in our 
fettlements, which would not only be a means of preventing 
broils and frauds ; but would alfo familiarize the Indians to our 
manners. Thefe truck-houfes, however, need not, as our au- - 
thor advifes, be built fo near the Indians as five or fix leagues ; it 
would be proper to have them near our own fettlements ; and 
forty or fifty leagues is no great journey to thofe perpetual wan- 
derers. 

In the fecond book the author gives us ageographical defcrip- 
tion of Louifiana, and explains the quality of the lands in the 
different, parts of that moft extenfive province, where feveral 
quarries and mines, he tells us, have already been difcovered. 
He then treats of agriculture, and defcribes the manner of cul- 
tivating maiz, rice, indigo, tobacco, cotton, wax, hops, faffron, 
and the other produ&s of that country. In the remaining 
part of the book, we have an account of the commerce that is, 
er may be, carried on in Louifiana, with Europe and the Weft- 
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India iflands, and ‘with the Spaniards in America; and then are 
added, by the tranflator, fome abftra&s from M. Du Mont’s 
Hiftorical Memoirs of Louifiana, on the four following heads : 
1, Of Tobacco, 2. Of Indigo. 3. Of Tar and Pitch. And, 4, 
Of the Mines of Louifiana. To which is very properly fubjoined 
a fhort extra&t from another French writer, which contains 2 
propotal for making Louifiana, in twelve years, fupply tobacco 
for the. whole contumption of France. This extra& plainly 
fhews the great importance of Louifiana ; and, to every confide- 
rate man, who has national, and not partial, interefts in view, 
fully jultuies our adminiftration i preferring the acquifition of 
this country to the poffeffion of the Weit-India iflands. 

The third book contains the natural hiftory of Louifiana, une 
der the feveial heads of Corn aad Pulfe; of Fruit-trees; of Fo- 
pelt-irces; of Shrubs and Excrefcences; of Creeping-plants ; 
of Quadrupedes 3 of Birds and Flying-infe&s; and, laftly, of 
Pith.s and Shell-fith. ‘The author, asa proof of his induftry 
in this point, tells us, that he fent to the Welt-India Company 
i France, no lefs than three hundred medicinal plants found in 
that colony, and worthy of the attention of the public. His 
detcription of the various trees, fhrubs, plants, flowers, &c. is 
fhort and diflin&. The fame may be faid of his defcription of 
the quadrupedes, birds, “fifhes, &c. we cannot, however, 
but obferve the Frenchman’s propenfity to make food of every 
thing ; for, according to him, almoft all their birds, beafts, 
fifhes, reptiles, are goodto eat. © 

jn the fourth-and laft book, the author treats very fully of 
the following points; of the origin of the Americans ; of the dif- 
ferent nations in Louifiana, of their manners and cuftoms,-their 
religion, language, form ofgovernment, marriages, and diftinc- 
tion of ranks, arts and manvfactures, the different employ- 
ment of the two fexes, their attire and diverfions, of their meals 
and faftings, and their art of war, and concludes the whole with 
a chapter upon Negroes. His account of the origin of the 
Americans is trifling and fuperficial, and might very well have 
been {pared by him, as the fubjeét has already been treated fo 
amply by much better pens, and he himfelf has hardly advanced 
any thing new upon it, except the narrative of the Indian tra- 
seller Muncacht- Apé, which feems the leaft authentic part of his 
whole work, though it cannot abfolutely be rejeéted, as the In- 
dians are known to make nothing of journies of a thoufand 
miles through defart wildernefles. 

After this trifling account of the origin of the Americans, the 
author particularizes the different nations that inhabit Louifia- 
na, on both fides of the Miflifipi. On the eait fide we have the 
Apalaches, part of @ great nation near the Apalachean mountains; 
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the Aisbamous, a pretty confiderable nation on the rivér of that 
hame, and eaft from them the Caioutas, one of the moft confidera- 
ble nations. North from thefe laft live the Abeikas and Conchacs, 
and on the eaft of the Abeikas are the Cherokees. ‘The nations 
in the neighbourhood of the Mobile are, firit, the Chafers. a na- 
tion near the mouth of the bay, of about forty huts ; the Thomex, 
about forty huts, higher up the river ; the ‘Ta-nfas, a branch of 
the Natchez, who have about one hundred huts ; the AMfvd:/ians, 
on the north part of the bay, at the mouth of the river ; and tne 
Pacha-Ozoulas, on the welt of the bay, about thirty huts. Fur- 
ther northwards is fituated the great nation of the Céarkas. The 
author calls them the great nation, becaufe they are faid to havé 
ho lefs than twenty-five thoufand warriors ;* bat he juftly adds, 
* There may, perhaps, be fuch a number of men among them, 
Who take that name; but I am far from thinking that all thefe 
have a title to the charaéter of warriors.’ Indeed, when we con 
fider what a triffing figure they made as allies to the French in 
their wars againft the Natchez and Chicafaws, we may tertainly 
conclude, that this account is greatly exaggerated. On ‘the 
coaft next the Miffifipi live the Agueleu- Piffas, a nation of about 
twenty huts. North from them about twenty leagues are the 
Ouma:s, and beyond them the Tonitas. Next are fituated the 
Natchez, who, with the Grigras and the Thioux, two nations 
whoin' they have adopted, may raife about one thoufand two 
hundred warriors. Forty leagues north from the Natchez: live 
the Yazous, confifting of about one hundred huts, on the banks 
of the river of that name, which runs into the Miffifipi. ‘In 
this neighbourhood live the Chacchi-Oumas, of about fifty hats, 
the Oufe Ogoulas about fixty huts, and the Tapouffas about twen- 
ty-five huts. -Thefe three nations are now refugees amone the 
Chicafaws, who are a very confiderable nation. To the north 
_ of the Ohio inhabit thé Z/ingis, who are divided into feveral vil, 

lages, and have always been faithful allies of the French. Still 
further northwards are the Foxes, a pretty large nation, and aftet 
them we meet with none til] we proceed near one hundred leagues 
north from the fall of St. Anthony, where the Sioux are faid to 
inhabit. Such“are the nations on the eaft of the Mitiifipi, now, 
by the ceffion of Louifiana, all fubje& to Great Britain, 
The third chapter of this book, cotitaining a deftription of the 
hatives of Louifjana, of their manners and cuftoms, of their Jan- 
uage, religion, ceremonies, &c. is both curious and entertain- 
ing. ‘ All the natiwes of America, he tells us, in general are 
extremely well made; very few of them are to be ften under 
five feet and an half, and very many of them abo¢e that ; their 
leg feems as ifit was fafhioned in a mold; it is nervous, and the 


calf is firm; they are long waifted; their head is upright, and 
fom 
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fomewhat flat in the upper part; and their features are regular; 
they have black eyes, and thick black hair without curls. If 
we fee none that are extremely fat and purfy, neither do. we 
meet with any that are fo lean as if they were in a confumption. 
The, men in general are better made than the women; they 
are more nervous, and the women more plump and flefhy ; the 
men are almoft all large, and the women of a middle fize. I 
have always been inclined to think, that the care they take of 
their children in their infancy contributes greatly to their fine 
shapes, though the climate has alfo its fhare in that, for the 
French born in Louifiana are all large, well thaped, and of good 
flefh and blood.’ 

The following is an inftance of their attention to maintain 
peace and harmony among themfelves. 

‘ If any of their young people happen to fight, which I never 
faw nor heard of during the whole time I refided in their neigh- 
bourhood, they threaten to put them in a hut at a great dif- 
tance from their nation, as perfons unworthy to live among 
others ; and this is repeated to them fo often, that if they hap- 
pen to have had a battle, they take care never. to have another. 
I have already obferved that I ftudied them a confiderable num- 
ber of years; and I never could learn that there ever were any 
difputes or boxing matches among either their boys or men.’ 

Their fimplicity will appear from the following extrac, ‘One 
day, when the Great Sun called upon.me, he gave me an ac- 
count of a dreadful calamity that had formerly befallen the na- 
tion of the Natchez, in confequence, as he believed, of the ex- 
tinétion of the eternal fire. He introduced his account in the 
following manner: ‘‘ Our nation was formerly very numerous 
and very powerful; it extended more than twelve days journey 
from eait to weft, and more than fifteen from fouth to north. 
We reckoned then five hundred Suns, and you may judge 
by that what was the number of the nobles, of the people 


. of rank, and the common people. Now in times paft it 


happened, that one of the two guardians, who were upon duty 
in the temple, left it on fome bufinefs, and the other fell afleép, 
and fuffered the fire to go out. When he awaked and faw that 
he had incurred the penalty of death, he went out and got fome 
profane fire, as tho’ he had been going to light his pipe, and 
with that he renewed the eternal fire. His tranfgrefhion was by 
that means concealed; but a dreadful mortality immediately 
enfued, and raged for four years, during which many Suns, and 
an infinite number of the people died. 

‘ The guardian at length fickened, and found himfelf dying, 
upon which he fent for the haases Sun, and confeffed the heinous 


crime he had been guilty of. The old men were immediately 
affem- 
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affembled, and, by their advice, fire being fnatched from, the 
other temple, and brought into this, the mortality quickly ceaf- 

ed.” Upon my atking him what he meant by “fnatching the 
fire,” he replied, ‘* that it muft always be brought away by, vi- 
olence, and that fome.blood muft be thed, unlefs fome tree on 
the road was fet on fire, by lightning, and then the fire might 
be brought from thence ; but that the fire of the fun was always 
preferable.” 

- € It is impoffible to exprefs his aftonifhment when I told him, 
that it was a trifling matter to bring down fire from the fun, 
and that I had it in my power to do it whenever I pleafed. _ As 
he was very extremely defirous to fee me perform that feeming 

miracle, I took the fmalleft of two burning glaffes which I had 
eal from France, and placing fome dry punk (or agaric) 
upon a chip of wood, I drew the focus of the glafs upon it, and 
with a tone of authority pronounced the word Cabeuch, that is, 
come, as though I had been commanding the fire to come down, 
The punk immediately fmoaking,. I blew. a little and. made it 
flame to the utter aftonifhment of the Great Sun and his. whole 
retinue, fome of whom ftood trembling with amazement and 
religious awe. . The prince himfelf could not help exclaiming, 
‘* Ah, what an extraordinary thing is here *” I confirmed him 
in his idea, by telling him, that I greatly loved and efteemed 
that. ufeful inftrument, as it was moft valuable, and.was given 
to me by my grand-father, who. was avery learned man, 

‘ Upon his afking me, if another man could do the fame 
thing with that inftrument that he had feen me do, I told him 
that every man might do it, and I encouraged him to make the 
experiment himéfelf, I accordingly put the glafs in his hand, 
and leading it with mine over another piece of agaric, I defired 
him to pronounce the word Caheuch, which he did, but with 
a very faint and diffident tone, neverthelefs, to his great amaze- 
ment, he faw the agaric begin to fmoke, which fo confounded 
him that he dropt both the chip on which it was laid and the 
glafs out of his hands, crying out, ‘“* Ah, what a miracle!” 

© Their curiofity being now fully raifed, they held a.confulta- 
tiom in my yard, and refolved to purchafe, at any rate, my 
wonderful glafs, which would prevent any future mortality in 
their nation, in confequence of the extinction of the eternal fire. 
I, in the mean, time, had goneout to my field, as if about fome 
bufinefs; but, in, reality to have a hearty, laugh at the comical 
fcene which I had juft occafioned. , Upon my return, the Great 
Sun entered my apartment with me, and laying his hand upon 
mine, told me, that though he loved all the French, he was 
more my friend than of any of the reft, becaufe moft of the 


French carried all their underftanding upon their tongue, but 
that 
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that I carried mine in my whole head and my whole body. Af! 
ter this preamble he offered to bargain for my glafs, and defired 
me to fet what value I pleafed uponit ; adding, that he would 
not only caufe the price to be paid by all the families of the 
nation, but would declare to them that they Jay under an obli- 
gation to me for giving up to them a thing which faved thend 
from a general mortality. I replied, that though I bore his 
whole nation in my heart, yet nothing made, me part with my 
glafs, but my affeétion for him and his brother ; that, befides, 
I afked nothing in return but things neceffary-for my fubfitt- 
ence, fuch as corn, fowls, game, and fifth, when they brought. 
him any of thefe. He offered me twenty barrels of maiz, of 
one hundred and fifty pounds each, twenty fowls, twenty turkies; 
and told me that he would fend me game and fifth evety time his 
warriors brought him any, and his promife was punétually ful- 
filled. He engaged likewife not to fpeak)any thing about it to 
the Frenchmen, left they fhould be angry with me for parting 


, with an inftrument of fo greata value, Next day the glafs was 


tried before a general affembly of all the Suns, both men and 
women, the nobles, and the men of rank, wHo all met together 
at the temple ; aid the fame effeé being produced as the day 
before, the bargain was ratified ; but it was refolved not to 
mention the affair to the common people, who, from their cu 
riofity to know the fecrets of their court, were affembled in great 
numbers not far from-the temple, but only to tell them, that 
the whole nation of the Natches were under great obligations to 
me.’ : 
The Englith reader will be aptto fmile at the mention of the arfs 
and manufatures of the natives; but whatever opinion he may 
entertain of their rudenefs and barbarity, he will, on the perufal of 
this fe€tion, we believe, readily allow them a great deal of induftry 
and ingenuity. Confidering what an univerfal deficiency the want 
of iron would occafion in arts and manufaétures, even among 
the moft ingenious nations, it muft appear furprifing that thefe 
Indians could be able to make fuch a progrefs in the arts ds 
we find they have done, without the aid of that precious metal, 
We have been the longer upon this article, as the fubje& of 
it is not only entertaining in itfelf, but now alfo interefting to 
Great Brirain; for, from the perufal of this hiftory, it appears, 
that no part of America more juftly demands the attention of 
government, or would fooner refund to the nation any expences 
which an infant colony might require, than Louifiana, where 


‘the beautiful defcription of Virgil is atually verified, 


Et quantum longis carpent armenta diebus, 
Exigua tantum gelidus ros notte reponet.- 
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The Frenchman’s Englith dre(, it muft be owned, is better than 
hisown. The tranflation, however, is very unequal ; the nar= 
rative, in fome parts, is concife and fpirited, and the ftile pure 
and corre&t; in other parts, efpecially towards the beginning, 
the turn of expreffion in the original, however mean, is fervilely 
adhered to, which renders fome places of the tranflation uncouth 
and barbarous. : 





Atr. IV. Memoirs of the Court of Auguftus. Continued, and 
completed, from the original Papers of the late Thomas Blackwell, 
J.U.D. Principal of Marithal College, in the Univerfity of 
Aberdeen, dy John Mills, E/g. Vol. III. 40. Pr. 14, 1s. Millar. 


Review of the fecond volume of this work was amongft the 
firft of our publications as Critical Reviewers, and we treats 
edit with that freedom and candour that alone ought to recom= 
mend us to the favour of the public. The work before us was, 
it feems, continued, and completed, from the original papers of 
Dr. Blackwell, by John Mills, Efq. a gentleman we are entirely 
unacquainted wit In an advertifement prefixed to this vo- 
lume, we are informed that the volume was printed off to p.1445 
when Dr. Blackwell died. “‘ The proprietor, unwilling to let the 
fets of thofe gentlemen who had purchafed the former volumes 
remain incomplete, put-all the papers left by the author, rela- 
tive to this work, into the hands of the prefent editor, who begs 
leave to obferve, that thofe papers being, in general, little more 
than loofe leaves, detached notes, memorandums, and, very of- 
ten, only bare hints of things intended to be faid, without any 
connection, reference to each other, or even paging, he hopes 
he may juftly claim fome indulgence from the public, wherever 
he has erred in his endeavours to give them the order and me- 
thod which he imagines might have been Dr. Blackwell’s, if 
that gentleman had lived to nnith his work.”. Mr. Mills then in- 
forms us, that where the Doétor’s loofe papers were deficient, he 
had recourfe to the antients. 

It is impofible for us to afeertain the particular paflages of s 
this publication that belong to Mr. Mills; but we will venture: z 
to fay; upon the whole, that this volume, both in point of com- 
pofition and language, is not inferior to its two elder brothers, . 
Were we to give a character of Dr. Blackwell as an author, we 
fhould not fay, as Mr. Addifon does of Cowley, 


He more had pleas’d us had he pleas’d us lefs. 


But we muft think that, had the Dottor endeavoured to pleafe 
us lefs, he would have been a much better evuriter, though not a 
Vot: XV. April, 1763. U better 
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better author. The volume before us is void of thofe pecnliari- 
ties of itile that a learned man, like Dr. Blackwell, intimately 
acquainted with the antients, but having no other guide for the 
Englifh language than an obfequious imitation of an author or 
two, whom he chofe to admire, of courfe adopted. As a proof 
of what we here advance, we fhall beg leave to refer our readers 
to p. 66, of our firft volume. We could, however, have dif- 
penfed with a few modernifms in that part of this volume 
which was printed in the Do@or’s life-time. And yet, even 
thofe improprieties are pleafing, nay, inftrudtive; for though, 
like a procefs in chemiitry, the main end may be miffed or 
miftaken, yet, the experiments made ufe of during the courfe, 
more than reward the trouble. 

With regard to the work before us, it has a charaéteriftic ; for 
a man may read every author that Dr. Blackwell quotes, and yet 
be here furprized with freth information. Like Mr. Strange, the 
engraver, he never deviates from the chara¢ter of an antique 
medal, but he fills up the defeéts occafioned by age or inaccura- 
cy, in a moft pleafing manner. ‘The period of hiftory contain- 
ed in this volume, is that when Roman liberty began to fimile on 
her undoer, for we cannot call him ravifher, we mean Auguftus 
Czfar. The ftate of the Eait; the ftory of Herod the Great 
(afew pardonable modernifms excepted), and the Parthian ex- 
pedition, under Marc Antony, are all related in a manner that 
does not feparate precifion from entertainment, and, while it in- 
forms the mind, pleafes the imagination. The following pidture 
of the accomplifhed Oétavia’s circumitances, cannot, in juftice 
to this work, be here omitted ; not to mention the excellent in- 
ftruétion it gives to modern fine ladies who have the misfortune to 
be ftep-mothers. 

‘ Confidering the connetions of the two triumvirs, and the 
conftant intercourfe between Alexandria and Rome, we need 
make no quefiion of Oétavia’s being exactly informed of An- 
tony’s flagrant irregularities, nor of the grief with which a wife 
woman, who loved her hufband’s honour and intereft, would 
receive the fhameful news. But her forrow was filent, and her 
tongue never uttered a fyllable that favoured of complaining, or 
that refleded upon her confort: on the contrary, fhe was at 
great pains to /often her brother, who highly honoured her, and 
had a proportionable refentment of her wrongs : ‘* Antony, fhe 
faid, among many valuable qualities, had an unhappy weaknefs 
with refpect to women, and was unluckily fallen into a very art- 
ful one’s hands—from whence, however, with his (her brother’s)} 
affiftance, fhe hoped once more to recover him ; and therefore, 
if he would be pleafed to let her have a body of men fit to recruit 
Antony’s. life-guards, with cloaths for his army, and proper 
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prefents for his favourites, fhe was refolved to undertake a jour- 
hey to her fpoufe, and do her utmoft to prevent the terrible 
confequences which his prefent courfe of life threatened to bring 
on her and the Roman ftate.” Cefar, with redoubled admira- 
tion of his fifter’s virtue, and deteftation of the man who could 
abufe fo much fweetnefs, gave way to her follicitations ; and 
Otavia having, with the help of Domitius and Pollio, picked 
out two thoufand choice men; richly armed, and provided ftore 
of cloathing and magnificent prefents, fet fail in the {pring from 
the ‘Tiber, and fteered towards Athens. 

‘ The news of her approach, and intended meeting with her 
hufband, threw Cleopatra into racking difquiet: fhe dreaded 
every thing from fo accomplifhed a rival the charms of het 
perfon, the fweetnefs of her temper and manners, heightened by 
the faireft chara&ter, and backed by the weight of her brother’s 
power :— if, along with thefe, fhe fhould have a¢cefs to employ 
the melting endearments of the conjugal ftate, fhe made no 
doubt of her reclaiming Anthony, and that the herfelf muft be 
finally undone: wherefore, to prevent their meeting, if poffible, 
the cunning queen laid afide her mirth and frolics—the quitted 
by degrees the raéi/o manners that had formerly captivated the 
triumvir, and now aflumed a foft languifhing air, like a virgia 
deeply in love ;—fhe brought down her body with thin diet—~ 
looked faintifh and pale—took care to be often catched in tears, 
which fhe pretended to be anxious to hide.—She gazed on her 
lover with wonder, when he entered her apartment, and her 
obedient eves fuffufed and melted as he was going away: at 
the fame time, perfons of a certain trade, never wanting abouf 
courts, befet him inceffantly, in behalf of their incomparable 
lady, and ob/eguiou/ly prefumed to chide him for ingratitude.— 
Could he be fo beard-hearted and barbarous, as to abandon a princefi 
avho lived upon bis Jmile—who had given berfelf wholly up to bis 
pleafure—who, though a great queen, and born to command nations, 
thought her moft glorious title to be Anthony's MIST RES S—Jo fos 
could but fee his face and enjoy his company—but who, if driven from 
his prefence and left forlorn, would moft affuredly put an endio ber days 
before bis return. In fhort, thefe trufty inftruments fo wrought 
upon his weaknefs, that immediately after touching af Syria, he 
wrote to his wife, not to advance farther than Athens, as he was 
obliged to repafs into Armenia on a frefb expedition againf? the Pare 
thians : and then, though his army was affembled, and, upon 
Polemo’s fuccefsful negotiation and feafonable news, immenfe . 
preparations were made, yet he finally threw up the expedition, 
—difappointed his new ally the Median prince, and haftened 
back to Alexandria, leit Cleopatra fhould aie of grief, or do fome 
violent thing in his abfence. 
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‘ This was the fatal ftep that hurried him to his ruin: — he 
loft the faireit opportunity of acquiring immortal glory by the 
conqueft of the Parthian empire, and could fcarce avoid a breach 
with his collegue after fuch contempt poured on his fitter, nor a 
confequent civil war, 

‘ With filent grief the injured O€tavia perceived that the 
Parthian expedition was all a feint; and that her blinded huf- 
band was refolved to facrifice her, and her brother’s friendfhip, 
to his Egpptian miftrefs : yet {till fhe bore with the cruel treat- 
ment ; and inftead of failing away in difcontent, or fo much as 
reproaching him with his mifbehaviour, fhe only wrote back, de- 
firing to know, Where he would be pleafed to have the things de- 
livered which fhe had brought from Rome for his fervice? This let- 
ter was carried by Aquilius Niger, the fame, I fuppofe, who af- 
terwards wrote Memirs of the Life of Auguffus, and who, in de- 
livering his meflage, did juftice to the merit of Odtavia. Her 
hufband heard him without emotion; the praifes of a lovely 
wife had no effe&t upon a man aceuftomed to debauch from his 
youth, and who was now plunged in two fupifying vices, daily 
hard drinking, and many a /ewvd commerce, befides with Cleopatra: 
he therefore /locped to receive the prefents fhe had brought, at 
the fame time that he poured difhonour and negle& upon the 
beft wife and moft beautiful woman of her age. 

‘« When the returned to Rome, her brother, provoked out of 
meafure, would have had her come and live with him in the 
palace: but fhe went directly to, what fhe itill called, her 
Home, that is to Antony’s houfe; where fhe attended his af- 
fairs, entered into the interefis-of his friends, and took care of 
the education of his children, as if he had not offered her the 
leaft indignity. If fhe made any diftinction between his children 
by Fulvia and her own, it was by treating thofe more tenderly, 
and beftowing more liberally npon their education and equipage. 
She had a large and lovely family : two daughters and a fon 
(the noble Marcellus) by her firft hufband; Anthony’s two fons 
(Antyllus and Jiilus) by Fulvia, and her own two little daughters, 
juft paft their infancy. Her exemplary condu& was the fubjec&t 
of converfation in all companies : it filled Rome and Italy with 
deferved admiration, and, very contrary to her intentions, did 
infinite mifchief to her deluded hufband. What a barbarian 
muft he be, faid they,—how blind to beauty and merit, that 
can abufe fo divine a creature ? He muit be quite gone, ’sawas 
anfwered, funk in the lowelt dregs of vice, that can prefer a pro- 
ftitute to the pride of her fex, the matchle/s Of avia P 

The reft of this volume teems with great information and enter- 
tainment. The comparifon between Antony and general Anftru- 
ther is far from being amifs ; though wethink that the charac 
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ter of Braddock might have been more fcr our author’s purpofe. 
The charaéter of Cleopatra is, perhaps, one of the hardeft to fi- 
nifh of any female we know in hiftory ; but Dr. Blackwell has 
fucceeded in it. He has defcribed the miftrefs, the queen, the 
lover, the mother, the interefted jilt, and the woman of plea- 
fure, but of elegance at the fame time, in a moft mafterly man- 
ner. Moft of our readers, we prefume, have perufed or feen 
the noble fcene of Antony’s death, drawn by Shakefpeare. The 
following quotation, therefore, on the fame fubje&, mult be 
agreeable to every one whocan take a rational delight in com- 
paring the true genius of profe and poetry. 

‘ Whilft Antony was advancing again{t his enemy, the trea- 
cherous queen, apprehending the confequences of his juft re- 
fentment, efpecially during the firft tranfports of his wrath, re- 
tired to a magnificent tomb, which fhe had built for herfelf, 
amidft the other monuments of the kings of Egypt. She had 
befcre fent thither moft of her valuable effets, particularly her 
gold and jewels, with quantities of perfumes, aromatic woods, 
torches, and other combuftibles, of which a pile was made, as if 
fhe had intended to burn herfelf with her riches. She now fhut 
herfelf up in this place, the door of which was ftrongly defend- 
ed with bolts and iron bars, and caufed Antony to be told, thar, 
preferring an honourable death toa fhameful captivity, the had 
ended her days amidft the remains of her anceftors. If Dion 
Caffius be right in thinking the did this in order to rid OGtavius 
of his rival, as well knowing that he loved her to fuch excefs as 
not to be abie to furvive her, it muft be owned that this perfidy 
was ftill more attrocious than all fhe had done before. 
Certain it is, that Antony, always too credulous, efpecially 
when the character or welfare of Cleopatra was concerned, in- 
ftantly paffed from the moft violent anger, to as great melan- 
choly and defpair ; and, ftruck with the idea of her death, re- 
folved to kill himfelf. He retired immediately into his cham- 
ber, put off his armour, and, full of his former paffion, which 
a moment’s reflection on Cleopatra’s behaviour might have 
cured him of, fent for one of his moft faithful flaves, named 
Eros, from whom he had fome time before extorted a promife 
to kill him, whenever fortune fhould drive him to this laft ex- 
tremity. He now called upon him to keep his word. The 
flave took up a fword, as if he was going to ftab his mafter, 
but plunged it into his own bofom.—ZJ commend thee, Eros, cried 
Antony, feeing him fall at his feet ; imffead of doing that office, 
which your regard for me would not permit you to perform: you fhew 
me the example.—He then drew his fword, ran it into his fide, 


and fell back upon a couch. The wound was not immediately 
8% mortal ; 
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mortal; and the blood ftopped after he had lain. fome time 
wpon his back. 

‘ He was in this fituation, racked with anxiety of mind and 
pain of body, when Diomedes, one of the queen’s fecretaries, 
came from her to prepofe his being removed to her tomb ; for 
fhe had been inftantly informed of his rafh action. —Tidignation 
would have filled the breaft of any other man, at finding by this 
mefflage how fatally he had been deceived, with regard to Cleo- 
patra’s death: but Antony expretled only joy at hearing that 
She was ftill alive, and earneftly begged to be carried to her.— 
The difficulty was how to get him into hertomb; for fhe would 
not by any means fuffer the door to be opened, for fear of be- 
ing furprized by fome of O&tavius’s party, She therefore went 
to a window, and threw down cords, with which fhe and two 
of her women, the only perfons fhe had taken with her, drew 
him up. Never was a more moving fight.—Antony, covered 
with gore, and in the agonies of approaching death, was fuf- 
pended in the air, ftretching his hands towards Cleopatra, and 
frequently in danger of falling ; whilft a number of fpeétators, 
anxious and trembling, encouraged Cleopatra, whofe utmoft 
ftrength was exerted, ’till at length, with the help of her two 
attendants, fhe hoifted him up to the window, took him in her 
arms, and carried him to her bed.—I do not know that this pic- 
ture, which is drawn by Plutarch, has been executed by any 
great painter ; nor could I readily name a fubject in all hiftory 
better calculated to difplay the {kill of an able matter. 

* Cleopatra, who but a few hours before, did not fhudder at 
the thoughts of offering Antony’s head to Cefar, in order to pre- 
ferve her kingdom, could not now behold him in the agonies 
of death, without being penetrated with grief. Embracing him 
with all the tendernefs of real affection, and bathing him with 
tears, fhe called him her dear Jord, her prince, her hufband, and 
uttered the moft mournful expreffions, while the cut off his 
hair, according to the fuperitition of the Pagans, who imagined 
that ceremony gave eafe to fuch as died a violent death. Anto- 
ny, lifting up his eyes, begged of her to be comforted, aflured 
her that he died happy, fince he died in her arms, and that he 
thought it no ignominy for a Roman, as he was, to be cone 
quereé by a Roman. ‘Then exhorting her to fave her life and 
kingdom, if fhe could do it with honour, and advifing her to 
beware of the traitors of her own court, as well as of Cefar’s at- 
tendants, Proculeius alone excepted, in whom the might fafely 
confide, he expired in her arms.’ 

Dr. Blackwell poffeffed one talent, which is very uncommon, 
that of making criticifm fubfervient to hiflory, and conneéting 
both fo agreeably, that they feem to grow from the fame roor, 
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This obfervation is juftified by the work before us, more, per- 
haps, than any other in the Englifh language. Even philofo- 
phy, as well as political knowledge, is happily blended in this 
volume ; and if we make no farther extracts from it, it is from 
an obfervation of Tacitus, that the images of Brutus and Caffius 
became more illuftrious by being omitted at the funeral of Au- 
guitus. 

At the end of the volume is a copious index, which the 
reader will perceive was much wanted in a performance of 
this nature, where the fame charaéters are diverfified and dif- 
fufed through the work. 





Art. V. Letters concerning the Spanifh Nation: Written at Ma- 
drid, during the Years 1760 and 1761. By the Rev. Edward 
Clarke, M. A, ato. Pr.izs. Becket and De Hondt. ) 


EW works have given us more pain in reviewing than that 

now before us ; becaufe we are obliged, while we approve 

of the Reverend Mr, Clarke, M. A. as a writer, to cenfure him 
as a book-maker. 

It is certain that the Hottentots themfelves, and the Efqui- 
maux of America, are better known, notwithftanding the publi- 
cation before us, than the Spanifh nation is at prefent; and yet, 
it cannot be denied, that the public is under confiderable obli- 
gations to Mr. Clarke for his information, as to many particu- 
lars, which bear great marks of authenticity. By his preface, 
which we wifh had not been wrote with fo great an affe@ation 
of freedom (the moft difagreeable affe€tation in the world) we 
perceive, that the former accounts of Spain are now good for 
little or nothing ; that different nations have different humours 
and cuftoms : anda moft important difcovery is made, that an 
Englifhman, go where he will, will find no conftitution equal to 
that of his own country. The hiftorical introdaction that fol- 
lows this preface, is a very tame compilation from common- 
place authors, and his faéts are often falfe; witnefs his faying, 
that, in 1719, a thoufand Spaniards landed in Scotland, when 
in faé&t the number did not amount to three hundred. In this 
hiftorical introdu€tion is comprized, ‘ An account of the am- 
baffadors, minifters, and envoys, from the court of Great Bri- 
tain to the court of Spain, from the year 1600 to the breaking 
out of the prefent war, with the titles of the treaties and con- 
ventions during that period.’ In this account, {peaking of a 
league made in 1657, between Spain and Charles I]. when he 
was in exile, we have the following curious note; * This was a 
league made between Charles II. of England and the archduke 
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Leopold, governor of the Low Countries, which gave king 
Charles liberty to refide at Brufiels, with the promife of fix 
thoufand men, fix thoufand livres penfion, and three thoufand 
to the duke of York. An amazing treaty to be made by a poor 
and banifhed monarch.’ Mr. Clarke is in the right to call this 
an amazing treaty, if what he fays is true, that the poor banifh- 
ed monarch had a penfion of near three hundred pounds a year, 
and his brother, the duke of. York, of about one hundred and 
fifty. We are, however, apt to think, that the Reverend Mr. 
Clarke is a little miftaken as to facts ; for, if we rightly remem- 
ber, Charles II. and his brother,-when in exile, had a much more 
valuabie confideration given them by the court of Spain, and 
for a very good reafon, viz. that they fuffered very near fix 
thoufand Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh, who followed their fortunes, 
to inlift in the Spanifh armies. We are afraid that the accura- 
cy of the reft of this hiftorical introduétion is of a piece with the 
{pecimen we have given ; nor indeed, upon the whole, can we 
find any thing but what may be met with in the-compilations of 
the times. But we fhall now proceed to the main body of the 
work, which is digefted in the form of letters. 

Letter the firft has a very extraordinary title of Journey from 
London to Madrid; but thereader, by a kind of magical ope- 
ration, in about haifa line, is conveyed from Falmouth in Eng- 
Jand, all. the way to Corunna in Spain. This letter, upon 
the main, however, is very entertaining, and, we believe, very 
candid, though it is but too plain, that the book-maker’s hoof 
appears io it more than once. 

Letter the fecond is, we think, well executed ; and are forry 
we have not room to infert it, for the inftru€lion and entertain- 
ment of our readers. | 

Letter the third, part the firft, treats of the government of 
Spain, the cortes, or parliament, its laws, tribunals, courts of ju- 
dicature, &c. but the whole of it isin the book-making ftile, and 
part the fecond of the fame, treating of councils, hails, and tri- 
buna!s, is ftil! more fo, if poffible. 

Letter fourth, pact the firft, has a moft venerable title, as it 
contains the Rate of literature, letters, and men of learning in 
Spain. We cannot, however, help thinking that the flimfy 
quotations and epithets from thread-bare Englith reading, had 
no bufinefs here: nor can we boaft of receiving much new infor. 
mation either from the firit or fecond part of the letter upon 
this interefting fubje@; for Father Feijoo’s difcourfes upon phy- 
fic is worfe than can be produced by a three years apprentice to 
a London apothecary. Part the third of the fame fourth letter 
contains a.moft wretched jejune account of Spanifh: authors 
and univerfities, which are below all notice. ‘Then fcliow two 
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Latin letters, the ftile of which, by the bye, is far from being de- 
fpicable, of Francifcus Penezius Bayerius Edvardo Clarke; but, 
inftead of giving our readers any tranflation or extract from 
them, we fhall beg leave to prefent him with the following very 
juft information, by the author himfelf; viz. * Thofe readers 
who do not underftand the Latin tongue, will have no reafon to 
regret, that there is no tranflation of thefe epiftles annexed to 
them; fince the literary hiftory they contain, and the lift of au- 
thors, would afford them but very dry entertainment.’ Letter 
the fifth contains a moft elaborate treatife upon Spanifh mea- 
fures, weights, and diftances ; and we are apt to think that the 
very mention of its title, however accurately the fubje€t may be 
handled, is fufficient for our readers. 

Letter the fixth contains a view of the Spanifh ftage, and 
nothing can be more defpicable than our author reprefents it, 
But if he is not felt-denied to a miracle, he is but an incompe- 
tent judge of Spanifh dramatic poetry, *§ I pretend not, fays 
he, to underftand enough of the language to be able to judge as 
decifively as a French critic, of the dramatic merit of Calderoni, 
or any of his poetical countrymen, But there certainly is a 
way of forming fome judgement, though by other means ; facts 
often fpeak as clearly as words ; and aétions and geftures, tho’ 
filent, are by no means dumb: and I dare affirm, that General 
Johnfon often underftood ¢he /ittle Carpenter, a Cherokee, or the 
bloody Bear, though he was not a great mafter of the elegancies 
and purity of the Indian language,’ This letter, however, is ex- 
tremely entertaining; and we dare fay, that the author has, 
with great truth and juftice, informed us of what he faw. It is 
pity that his acknowledged ignorance of the Spanith language 
difabled him from criticifing on the works of their dramatic 
authors, as not only the Spaniards, but the French who under- 
ftand Spanifh, affirm that Lopez de Vega and Calderoni, are 
equal to our Shakefpear and Spenfer. One thing, at leaft, is 
certain, that, in former times, the fabrick of the Englifh plays 
owed a great deal to the invention of Lopez. 

Letter feventh, part thefirft, contains a defcription of the bull - 
feaft, exhibited in the Plaga Mayor, at Madrid, upon occafion of his 
catholic majefty’s public entry into his capital, on July 15, 1760. 
This letter we recommend to the perufal of our readers, as it is 
not only curious but inftruétive. Part the fecond of the fame 
Jetter contains, Burial—Grandees—King’s public entry, and it 
comprehends a great deal of very agreeable chit-chat, tending, in 
the main, to give us a very contemptible idea of the Spanifh 
nation. The defcription of the king’s public entry is tranflated 
from the Spanith gazette, and therefore we muft fuppofe it to be 
authentic, 
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authentic, as well as the long tedious lift of Spanith grandees, 
officers, &c. 

Letter the eighth contains a defcription of the convent of St. 
Lawrence, commonly called the Efcuria!. In this letter, we ap- 
prehend, the reader will find little new matter, as its contents 
are but flimfy. Then follows, * Part of a funeral oration, 
fpoken upon removing the bodies of the kings and queens of 
Spain into the vault of the Efcurial, in 1654.’ There is 
often in the moft illiterate enthufiafm, a dignity that is 
elevated, touching, and aftonifhing. But the long fpecimen 
Mr. Clarke has given us of this oration exhibits the efufions of 
a poor fpiritlefs hair brain’d wretch, poured forth with a moft 
taftelefs extravagancy. Then, after adefcription of the king’s 
palaces, comes moit infipid catalogues of pi&tures and manu- 
fcripts, in the Efcurial, without conveying the lealt information 
or entertainment. 

Letter the ninth contains a defcription of the city of Toledo, 
which is entertaining. The following fads, are, perhaps but 
little known, 

‘ The Alcaffar, or palace, built by Charles V. as fome fay, 
or, as others, by the archduke Charles, is a notle building ; 
though it is now almoft a ruin, being burnt by the allies and 
Auftrian party, in the partition or fuccefion-war, leftit fhould 
fall into the hands of Philip V. Who would ever conceive, that 
this very Philip fhould have afterwards defired an alliance with 
the burner of his own palace, and the competitor for his throne? 
It was fuch a counfel as no one but a Ripperda could fuggeft,. | 
or indeed execute: yet fuch was the Vienna-treaty/ But I for- 
get Toledo, The manufaQory for /word; is juft revived there, 
and their goodnefs is folely owing to the confluence of the Xa- 
rama and the Tagus: for thofe two rivers have been tried fepa- 
rately, by way of experiment, by the king’s order, and their dif- 
united waters will not give that trempe. This maaufaftory is all 
worked by Englith tools, which came into the hands of the Spa- 
niards very oddly : the ftory, as I was told it, runs thas—About 
twenty years ago, a fet of Englith workmen came upon contra& 
to Toledo, to make fuch works, or engines, as were neceflary 
for throwing the water of the river up the rock into the town: 
for at prefent it is brought by affes,each afs carrying fix earthen 
pitchers burthen, as indeed is the general cuftom throughout 
Spain: thefe Englifh contraftors brought with them all forts of 
Englith inftruments and tools neceflary for fuch a work, and 


.fome very large iron pipes. The undertaking certainly was 


difficult ; but foreigners profeffing and endeavouring to execute 
fuch a work, as the Spaniards owned themfelves unequal to ; 


and then thefe being Eng//> heretics, all thefe circumiftances foon 
} raifed 
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raifed the envy and jealoufy of the people: in fhort, from their 
oppofition, and their endeavours-to counteraé& every ftep the 
Englifh undertook, the whole projeé& and defign came to no- 
thing. But here my ftory begins to grow dark; for the con- 
clufion is, that thefe Englifh all died, and as there was no heir to 
claim their effects, they were kept as goods without an owner 3 
and what remains of thefe tools and effects are now in the hands 
of the king of Spain, and employed in the old, but juft-revived 
fword fabric of Toledo. 

‘ But give me leave here to make one or two remarks, 
The effets and goods of thefe unfortunate contractors amount- 
ed at leaft to above a thoufand pounds. What! were they and 
their fervants all fo abfolutely fwept away, that no one fhould 
remain as heir, claimer, or inheritor of thefe effets? Had they 
no friends, or even relations left in England? Was there no re- 
fident, or ambaffador in Spain, to apply to for the removal of 
thefe goods, or at leaft for the fale of them? All thefe circum- 
{tances feem to me fo improbable, that I am at a lofs what to 
fay, or what to conje€ture: and the whole, I think, that can be 
faid, is, that it is really a very blind ftory.?” We fhould be glad 
to know the reafon why Mr. Clarke gave usa ftory fo very 
blind. 

Letter the tenth entertains us with a defcription of the city of 
Segovia, which we fhall likewife recommend to the perufal of 
our readers, without giving any extraé from it, becaufe we are 
really of opinion, that, in a book which has fo little original mat- 
ter to recommend it, it is a kind of injury both to the author 
and the bookfeller to exhibit that 4rr/e in another work; for 
the fame reafon, we fhal!l omit the ‘ Tranflation of Father Henry 
Florez’s account of the aqueduct of Segovia.’ 

Letter the eleventh gives ‘ Some account of the antiquities at 
Corduba, Seville, Cadiz, Granada, Saguntum, Tarragona, and 
Barcelona ;’ which we cannot help thinking to be very paultry, 
curfory, unedifying, and might have been written by any man 
who had never feen Spain, We are not, however, very pofitive 
that the author fays he faw the places defcribed in this letter. 

Letter twelfth contains about thirty-eight or forty pages, ina 
very new epiftolary ftile, they being filled up with calalogues of 
the forces, falaries, and finances, with fomething tacked to the 
end, which our author calls remarks. Letter the thirteenth 
exhibits, ‘ A fhort view of the commerce and manufactures of 
Spain, fo far as they relate to Great Britain.’ Though we can- 
- not fay much in commendation of the original information which 
this account conveys, yet we hope it will be deemed no plunder 
if we give the following extra& from a memorial drawn up by 
Emanus] de Lira, firft fecretary of ftate to Charles the fecond of 
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Spain, and which, we agree with our author, breathes a fpirit of 
patriotifm and toleration. 

‘ There is only one obftacle on our fide, that can prevent 
the eftablithment of the company. It is, I confefs, great, but 
neverthelefs very eafy to be furmounted, efpecially by your ma- 
jefty, when you are once informed, that the removing of that 
obftacle would be a means of remedying feveral abufes intro- 
duced among us, and alfo of preventing the daily profanation 
of our moft facred myfteries. This obftacle arifes from the law 
eftablifhed in thefe kingdoms, and from the decrees and edicts of 
the holy tribunal of the inquifition, againft the Jews, and 
againit herefy!. 

‘ I know, Sir, that it is the greateft glory of Spain, that it is 
the only nation which keeps itfelf pure in the faith of the Ca- 
tholic, Apoftolic, and Roman church; it is this which gives 
your majefty the juft title of Catholic Monarch, which you fo 
worthily poffefs. Ilikewife know, that there is not a more holy, 
nor a more falutary inftitution than that of the holy tribunal ; 
but I fhall endeavour to make it appear, that, by granting the 
liberty of commerce to heretics, and even to Jews, no prejudice 
could from thence refult to Spain, nor to the glorious title of 
Catholic King, nor to the laws and prerogatives of the inquifi- 
tion. 

‘ My reputation is unfullied, and I flatter myfelf that nobody 
will fufpeé&t me, as to my foundnefs in the catholic faith. Iam 
evidently a zealous and true catholic, by prefuming to propofe 
to your majefty to grant liberty of confcience in thefe your king- 
doms, as fuch a liberty would prevent a great many profanati- 
ons that are daily committed. 

* Is it not a truth, Sir, that all the prifons of the inquifition 
throughout all Spain are filled with Jews and heretics, who have 
profaned our facraments, by receiving them as though they 
had been zealous and devout catholics! Is it not likewife a truth, 
that an infinite number of others keep themfelves concealed 
among us, and participate of thofe facraments unworthily, and 
by way of derifion. Sucha thing never happens in countries 
where liberty of confcience is allowed to all. The greedinefs of 
foreigners after our wealth gets the better of their apprehenfiens 
of divine or human punifhments. 

‘ We might grant to the nations trading to Cadiz or 
Seville, or any other place where this company fhould be efta- 
blithed, the free exercife of their religion for them alone, in the 
fame manner as the Dutch, and many proteftant ftates and 
princes, have allowed it to the Roman catholics in their comi- 
nions, namely, not an open toleration. Thus foreigners, inter- 
efied in, and members of the company, and their clerks and do- 
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trieftics, would have this advantage, which would render their 
abode in Spain very agreeable; foreign merchants who traded 
hither would be fatisfied, and we fhould deliver ourfelves from 
thofe enemies of our myfteries, who keep themfelves concealed 
among us, and remove them from our temples and our altars ; 
for as it is intereft that infpires them with the courage to fur- 
mount all apprehenfions and dangers, the fame intereft would 
draw them to that place, where they might, in full fecurity, fol- 
low their fuperftitions. 

« The example of the church of Rome, for thefe feveral ages 
paft, may inform us, that it is not contrary to religion to tole- 
rate a worfhip quite oppofite to ours ; for it has given a fy- 
nagogue to the Jews, and it alfo allows the Greeks to worthip 
according to their liturgy, without thereby forfeiting the name, 
or the fovereign title of being the immoveable feat of our re- 
ligion. ‘This example has been followed by the grand duke 
of Tufcany, at Leghorn, and by feveral other princes in Chrif- 
tendom. 

‘ The Engiifh merchants, notwithftanding their diverfity of 
religion, have the liberty of trading in our ports, fince the 
treaty concluded by the conftable of Caftile, and the minifters 
of James I. king of Great Britain. 

‘ Your majefty’s father, of glorious memory, granted the 
fame thing to the Dutch, and even engaged, by the treaty of 
Munfter, to furnifh them with a convenient and honourable 
place for a burial ground. 

‘ Thus the moft difficult ftep is already furmounted. As to 
other points, juft precautions might eafily be taken to prevent 
the venom of herefy from infeéting the ‘heart of Spaniards.’ 

The account of the Spanifli money in letter fourteenth may 
very poflibly be of fervice to merchants and bankers; and thé 
ftate of agriculture in the fifteenth letter, is well worth perufing. 
The fixteenth letter is addrefled to the Reverend Dr. Kennicott, 
upon the fubje& of Hebrew manufcripts in Spain. Our author, 
it feems, had a commiffion. for enquiring after the moft curious 
of them, and on this head he gives us the following moft in- 
ftrutive anecdote, which we fhall beg leave to recommend to all 
ambaffadors and minifters of ftate : ‘ In obedience to my direc- 
tions from England, I informed the earl of Briftol of the na- 
ture, {tate and utility of your undertaking, and endeavoured to 
induce him to move in it; but his lordfhip replied, that he could 
not ; that his office was only political, and that he had nothing 
to do with what was foreign to his commiffion.? This letter 
is well worth perufal, as is the feventeenth, containing, ‘ An 
epiftle toCharles Chriftopher Pluer, chargé des affaires from the 
court of Denmark to that of Madrid, written originally in Latin 
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by Don Gregory Mayans, and containing the prefent ftate of 
the Hebrew and Arabic learning in Spain, and where the prin- 
cipal MSS. in thofe branches are to be found.’ The eighteenth 
letter gives us, ‘ An epiftle written by Don Gregoria Mayans, 
to the late Sir Benjamin Keene, containing a full account of the 
Complutenfian Polyglott, &c. &c.’ All that we can fay farther 
of thofe letters is, that the public is highly obliged to Mr. Clarke 
for enriching Englith literature with fuch valuable treafures, His 
nineteenth, contains a defcription *‘ Of the royal family and 
court of Spain. Of the prefent genius, charaéter, and maziners 
of that nation. Their humours, diverfions, and language.’ 
This letter is well worthy perufal, and we believe is the beft that 
has appeared in England upon the fubjeéts that it treats of, 
We can fay very little in commendation of letter twenty, the 
laft in the book, containing ‘ Journey from Madrid to Lifbon, 
December the 17th, 1762.’ 

Upon the whole, we are forry if we have been obliged to em- 
ploy any afperity in reviewing a work that is far from being de- 
ftitute of merit, and would have made an excellent three-and- 
fixpenny book. As it now ftands, we cannot help thinking 
that it refembles the country it defcribes, vaft tra@s of fterility, 


intermixed with a few pleafant fpots. 





Art. VI. Reflefions on the Government, Se. of Indoftan: with a 
Joort Sketch of the Hiftory of Bengal from the Year 1739 to 1756 3 
and an Account of the Englith Affairs to 1758. By Luke Scrafton, 
Efg. 8vo. Pr. 2s.6d. Millar. 


T length we have an account that we can depend upon of 
the Gentoos, or the native Eaft Indians, from a gentle- 
man of judgement as well as veracity, and one who, by a long 
abode in the country, was well qualified for fuch an undertaking, 
It is with fome pleafure we obferve, that Mr. Scrafton, in 
the account before us, confirms, in general, what the authors of 
the Univerfal Hiftory have delivered upon the fame fubje&; but 
the French and all other accounts are equally falfe as defedtive. 
He divides the natives into tribes, the principal of which are the 
Bramins, foldiers, labourers, and mechanics ; and thefe again 
are fub-divided into a multiplicity of diftin@ions. His account 
of the bramins is very curious ; and he doubts (we believe with 
great reafon) whether, whatever the Roman miffionaries may 
pretend, any inftance may be brought of an Indian being con- 
verted to Chriftianity excepting the Hallachores; a fet of 
wretches fo miferable, that they * are glad to be received into a 


fociety where they are treated as fellowcreatures.? We under- 
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ftand, however, from this author, that the bramins, notwith- 
ftanding all their profeffions of fanétity, hold a very convenient 
religion. ‘Some I have converfed with, acknowledge the er- 
rors that have crept into their religion, own one fupreme Being, 
laugh at the idolatry of the multitude, but infift upon the ne- 
ceffity of working upon the weakneffes of the vulgar, and will 
admit of no doubt of the divine chara&ter of their legiflator, 
Talk to them of the truth of the Chriftian religion, they fay, 
*« They believe it is all very true; but that God has given dif- 
ferent laws, and ordered different forms of worfhip for differ- 
ent nations, and has prefcribed them theirs, which their fore- 
fathers have practifed for many thoufand years, and they have 
no reafon to doubt its being acceptable.” Some few there are, 
continues he, who, verfed in their learned languages, foar 
above the vulgar; but the generality are as ignorant as the 
Jaity. Mr. Scrafton defcribes the foldiers, who are commonly 
called Rajah-poots, as being much more robuft than the other 
inhabitants, and as having a great fhare of courage, and a nice 
fenfe of military honour. The labourers are thofe who culti- 
vate the land, and the mechanics include merchants, bankers, 
and all who follow any trade ; and ‘all the different tribes are 
kept diftin@ from each other by unfurmountable barriers ; they 
are forbid to intermarry, to cohabit, to eat with each other, or 
even to drink out of the fame veffel with one of another tribe ; 
and every deviation in thefe points fubjeéts them to be rejected 
by their tribe, renders them for ever polluted, and they are 
thenceforward obliged to herd with the HaHachores.’ 

Our author then gives us a moft rational and entertaining ac- 
count of the reafons why that barbarous cuftom of a woman’s 
being burnt with her hufband, when he dies, fometimes prevails; 
and the following quotation is a proof of the excellent police 
eftablifhed amongft the Gentoes, 

‘ The fruitfulnefs of thefe hot countries depending entirely on 
their being well watered, and the rainy feafon being here of very 
fhort duration, the prefervation of the water is a principal ob- 
jet: for which reafon the high lands are mounded in by great 
banks to collect the water that falls from the mountains; and 
thefe refervoirs are kept up by the government for the public 
benefit, every man paying for his portion of a drain. The 
roads are planted with rows of large trees, which add to the 
beauty of the country, and afford a pleafing and refrefhing 
fhade; and every two or three miles are ftone buildings called 
Choultrys, for the convenience of travellers, who always find 
bramins attending to furnifh them with water: and fo free is 
the country from robbers, that I doubt there having been an 
inftance of one in the memory of man, The diamond mer- 
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chants, who generally pafs this country, have feldom even a wea- 
pon of defence, owing to that admirable regulation, which obliges 
the lord of that fpot where the robbery is committed to recover 
the effects, or make goed the value. At the extremity of every 
town or village are large groves of trees, where the weavers 
carry on their manufatures, and (if the foil will admit) there is 
a handfome ftone refervoir, called a Tank.’ 

Upon the whole, the beft European legiflator, philofopher, 
or politician, may receive great inftruction from our author’s 
firft letter. Many obfervations and refle&tions in it are new 
and uncommon ; and prove the dreadful danger that may accrue 
to the beft regulated country in the world, from the degeneracy, 
effeminancy, and cowardice, of acourt, in cafes of foreign inva- 
fion. 

Mr. Scrafton’s fecond letter opens a moft amazing fcene, to 
which the Europeans are almoft ftrangers. Two brothers, Mo- 
guls, Hadjee Hamet and AllyvherdeCaun, came to Bengal, with 
tecomméndations to the foubah, or prince of that country un- 
der the Great Mogul. Thebrothers were differently qualified ; 
Hadjee was politic, treacherous, and a good ftatefman.; Ally- 
vherde was brave, active, and an excellent general. Hadjee, 
who was a coward, made ufe of his brother to execute his trea- 
cherous plans, and after rifing by degrees to the firft offices of 
ftate, and even to a nabobfhip, they dethroned the reigning 
foubah, and Allyvherde ufurped his dominions, and became al- 
moft independent upon the court of Dehli, or the Great Mogul. 
That prince, unable to reduce them, employed the Mharattas, 
a kind of unfubdued highlanders, commanded by independent 
rajahs, who made war upon the two brothers for feveral years, 
with various fuccefs. Hadjee, at laft, was furprifed by a Jeader 
of the Pattans, and was put to the fame ignominious death which 
he had treacheroufly intended for the other. ‘The Pattans and 
the Mharattas then joined in attacking Allyvherde ; but, tho’ 
now {ftricken in years, he defeated them both. Notwithftand- 
ing his fuccefs, he ftill continued to be harraffed ; but, about the 
year 1750, he was confirmed in his foubahthip by the imperial 
authority, upon his engaging topay a tribute of fix hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds ayear. ‘This feems to have procured the 
brave old ufurper, who was then (in 1751) feventy-three years 
of age, fome refpite; and he thought of fettling his family af- 
fairs: but, inftead of appointing for his fucceffor Mahmud Caun, 
his brother Hadjee’s fon, and his own fon-in-law, he adopted 
Mirza Mahmud, his grandfon by his daughter, and fon of his 
favourite general Zaindee Hamet. The latter, after that, was 
diftinguifhed by the name of Surajah Dowla. This fplit Al- 
lyvherde’s court into factions, and, in the year 1756, the old 
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foubah died, and left Surajah Dowla his fucceffor. This prince, 
in his younger days, had drank fo hard, that his judgement was 
difordered; but the old foubah having, upon his death-bed, 
obliged him to fwear to leave off all intoxicating liquors, he ne- 
ver tafted them more. Several competitors, however, nearer in 
blood than he was to the Jate foubah, ftill exifted. 

Mr. Scrafton’s third letter brings his hiftory near the melan- 
choly period, when the tragedy of the Black-hole at Calcutta 
happened. Our author is very rationally of opinion, that avarice 
and caprice gave rife to that horrid fcene, with which the public is 
but too well apprized. After this tragedy, the nabob of Purhunea, 
who was defcended from Hadjee, fell in a battle with the foubah, 
who now, notwithftanding his frantic condut, was arrived at a 
very great pitch of greatnefs, while the Englifh in his dominions 
were reduced to the moft horrid wretchednefs that can be well 
conceived ; and the defpicable remains of them were fuffered to 
breathe, only, becaufe the fubah thought them too contemptible 
for his notice, 

In this extremity of diftrefs were the affairs of our Eaft India 
company, when the Englifh {quadron, under admiral Watfon ar- 
rived ; at which time colonel Clive, now Jord Clive, a gentle- 
man who had greatly diftinguifhed himfelf againft the French 
on the coaft of Coromandel, appeared upon the ftage in Ben- 
gal. It was the 2d of January, 1757, when the colonel’s afto- 
nifhing fpirit and fuccefs, the particulars of which are related 
with great accuracy by Mr. Scrafton, replaced the Englifh inha- 
bitants in their fettlement at Calcutta; and, from this hour, he 
is to be confidered as the chief negotiator of all affairs with the 
government. The Englifh then took and plundered Houghly, 
and the foubah, who, by this time, entertained very different 
fentiments of them from what he had done before, advanced 
againft them either to treat ortofight. A negotiation fucceed- 
ed, in which Mr. Scrafton was one of the two deputies employed 

on the fide of the Englifh, and the foubah, on his part, gave 
frefh intimations of his pride, treachery, and cowardice ; but the 
wifdom of the Englifh prevailed oyer his cunning, and the two 
deputies made their efcape to their camp. Next morning, the 
colonel, whofe whole force did not exceed 1000 Europeans and 
2000 Blacks, attacked the foubah’s army, which, accord- 
ing to our author, confifted of at leaft eighteen thoufand 
horfe, and fixty thoufand foot, and beat it. This brought the 
foubah to accept of the terms prefcribed by the Englifh, Febru- 
ary the oth, 1757. In the mean while, certain accounts came 
of the war breaking out between England and France, which 
intirely altered the face of affairs in that country ; and, by the 
amazing efforts of valour and good condu&, the fchemes of the 
Vout. XV. April, 1763. x French, 
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French, and the treachery of the foubah, were difconcerted, and 
Chandenagore was taken; for all ihe particulars of which we 
muft refer our reader to Mr. Scrafton’s account, where he will 
find them related in that clear manner which conftitutes hifto- 
rical elegance. 

Mr. Watts then refided in quality of the company’s agent, or 
ambaflador, at the foubah’s court, expofed to daily dangers from 
the tyrant’s perfidy and capricioufnefs. Fortunately for him, 
one of the foubah’s minifters, with Meer Jaffer his kinfman, and 
one of his greateft generals, found themfelves in the fame fitu- 
ation; and it was agreed between them and Mr. Watts, to 
which the other Englifh officers affented, to depofe the foubah, 
and to advance Meer Jaffer in his room, who was to indemnify 

the Englith for all their loffes. In the mean while, the Mharatta 
general, encouraged by the troubles of Bengal, offered Mr. 
Drake, the Englifh governor of Calcutta, to affift him with one 
hundred and twenty thoufand men againft the foubah and the 
French. Mr. Drake fent the general’s letter to colonel Clive, 
who, not knowing but it might be a ftratagem of the treacher- 
ous foubah to circumvent him, with equal policy and honefty, 
fent our author with the letter to the foubah. A fcene of de- 
teftable diflimulation then followed on the part of the foubah 
and his firft minilter; and Mr. Watts, finding there was now 
no fafety for the Engliih, concluded a formal treaty, which our 
author gives us, with Meer Jaffer, greatly to the advantage of 
the Englith. Scarce was this negotiation clofed, when Meer 


Jaffer was threatened with inftant death by the foubah ; but was 


faved by a feafonable and refolute letter written by colonch 
Clive to the foubah, upbraiding him with his perfidious dealings. 
But by this time, Mr. Watts, after acting with a firmnets of 
which few inftances can be brought, made his efcape from the 
tyrant’s court ; and colonel Clive was advancing at the head of 
his army againtt the foubah, who took the field with twenty 
thoufand horfe, fifty thoufand foot, and fifty pieces of heavy 
cannon ; while the Englifh army confilted only of one thoufand 
Eurcpeans, two thoufand Seapoys, and fix field pieces, with a 
{mall detachment of failors. The famous battle of Plaffey, or 
Placis then enfued, and is extremely well defcribed by our au- 
thor. The foubah, after his defeat, fled to his capital, and 
our author conducted Meer Jaffer, who till remained with the 
foubah, and -had acted a very ambiguous part, to colonel Clive, 
who immediately faluted him foubah of the three provinces, viz. 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orilla. Meer jaffer, accordingly, advanced 
to the capital, which he took pollefion of, the tyrant making 
his efcape, with only one aitendant. The colowel having thus 
confirmicd the new foubah in his government, found, in his pre- 

deceilor’s 
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deceffor’s cabinet, ample proofs of his treachery,. The late 

foubah was taken in his flight ; and, being brought to the 

capital, he was, according to our author, privately put to death, 

without the confent or knowlege of colonel Clive. He then 

wrote a letter to the emperor at Dehli, to perfuade him tocon- 

firm Meer Jaffer in his foubahfhip ; but the new foubah foon 

forgot his obligations to the Englifh, and, inftead of fulfilling, 
his treaty with them, he evaded it. The colonel, however, 

formed connections with Roydullub, the greateft fubject in the 

foubahfhip, and finding ample proofs of the foubah’s treachery, 

he took the field in November, 1757, and was joined by Roydul- 

lub, which effe&tually over awed the foubah; fo that he was de- 

feated in all his fubfequent treacherous intentions, of which Mr. 

Scrafton gives us avery fatisfa€tory account. In the main, the 

colonel appears to have put the foubah under the pupilage of 
his minifter Roydullub, and to have over-awed him by a new 

nabob of Patna. 

Our author then continues to give a detail of the olin wife. 
and vigorous meafures taken by colonel Clive for the intereft of 
the Englifh Eaft India company, which, if we are to credit Mr. 
Scrafton, does not abound in gratitude for the many important 
fervices he had performed. We fhall clofe this article with re- 
marking, that of all fets of men in the world an Englifh Eaft 
India company will find it leaft their intereft to be ungrateful 
to their fervants. Had colonel Clive, Mr. Watts, our author, 
and many other officers he mentions, been contented barely to 
have done their duty, they might have fcreened themfelves from 
all cenfure: but nothing can be more certain, from the account 
before us, than that the company’s affairs muft have been abfo- 
lutely and irretrievably ruined, inftead of being, as they are now, 
by the brave and fpirited efforts of their officers, the richeft bo- 
dy of trading fubjeéts in the world. 





Art. VII. Five Pieces of Runic Poety, tranflated from the Wlandic 
Language. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6a. Dodfley. 


HE very fenfible editor of thefe little pieces, in his pre- 

face, ingenuoufly owns, that this publication is owing 

to the fuccefs of the Erfe fragments; and indeed they carry 
their authenticity in every line. He tells us, that in the If- 
landic language, in which they were compofed, a poet was 
called a Scald, a word which implies a fmoother or polifier of 
language; and that the character in which it was originally 
written was called Runic, from an Iflandic word that fignifies a 
X 2 furrow. 
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furrow. ‘ As (fays he) the materials ufed for writing in the 
firft rude ages were only wood or ftone, the convenience of 
fculpture required that the ftrokes fhould run chiefly in ftrait 
lines; and the refemblance to plowing fuggefted the appella- 
tion.’ The editor in the fame curious preface informs us, thag 
the productions of the Iflandic poets, though quite original 
aud underived, are far from being fo eafy and fimple as might 
be expefted; and that, on the contrary, no compofitions 
abound with more laboured metaphors, or more ftudied refine- 
ments; a proof.that poetry had been cultivated amongft them 
for many ages. He obferves, from the original of one of his 
pieces, that the antient Gothic poets occafionally ufed rhime, 
with all the variety and exa&tnefs of our niceft moderns, long 
before their converfion to Chriftianity. The firft poem in this 
collection is called the Incantation of Hervor, a celebrated 
northern heroine, who vifits her father’s tomb, and, by her in- 
cantations with fome difficulty carries away his fword. The 
poetry of this little piece is not very ftriking, but the manner 
of its compofition is curiou sand original ; and our author’s illuf- 
trations are extremely inftru@tive. The next piece is the Dying 
Ode of Regner Lodbrog, which the editor introduces as follows; 

‘ King Regner Lodbrog was acelebrated poet, warrior, and 
(what was the fame thing in thofe ages) pirate; who reigned 
in Denmark, about the beginning of the ninth ¢gentury. Af- 
ter many warlike expeditions by fea and land, he at length met 
with bad fortune. He was taken in battle by his adverfary Ella 
king of Northumberland. War in thofe rude ages was carried — 
on with the fame inhumanity, as it is now among the favages 
of North-America: their prifoners were only referved to be 
put to death with torture. Regner was accordingly thrown in- 
to a dungeon to be ftung to death by ferpents, While he was 
dying he compofed this fong, wherein he records all the val ang 
atchievements of his life, and threatens Ella with vengeance 5 
which hiftory informs us was afterwards executed by the fons 
of Regner. 

‘ Iris, after all, conjeétured.that Regner himfelf only com- 
pofed a few ftanzas of this poem, and that the reit were added 
by his ald, or poet-laureat, whofe bufinefs it was to add to the 
folemnities of his funeral by finging fome poem in his praife. 
L’Edda par Chev. Mallet, p. 150. 

‘ This piece is tranflated from the Iflandic original publifhed 
by Olaus Wormius in his Literatura Runica, Hafnie, 4to. 1631. 
~— Shida, 2. Edit. Fol. t651.’ 

The reader may conceive fome notion of the poetry of this 
animated piece by the following extracts. 

‘ We fought with fwords, at Bardafyrda. A fhower of blood 

rained 
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Paiiied from our weapons. Headlong fell the palid corpfe a 
rey for the hawks. The bow gave a twanging found. The 
lade fharply. bit the coats of mail: it bit the helmet in the 
fight. The arrow fharp with poifon and all befprinkled with 
bloody fweat ran to the wound. 

‘ We fotight with fwords, before the bay of Hiadning. We 
held aloft magic fhields in the play of battle. Then might you 
fee men, who rent fhields with their fwords. The helmets were 
fhattered in the murmur of the warriors. The pleafure of that 
Way was like having a fair virgin placed befide one in the bed. 

‘ We fought with fwords, in the Northumbrian land. A 
furious ftorm defcended on the fhields ; many a lifelefs body 
fellto the earth. It was about the time of the morning, when 
the foe was compelled to fly in the battle. There the fword 
fharply bit the polifhed helmet. The pleafure of that day was 
like kiffing a young widow at the higheft feat of the table.’ 

The next piece is called the Ranfom of Egill the Scald, 
and was compofed by Egill, a celebrated poet, who had 
killed the fon and feveral of the friends of Eric Blodoz, king 
of Norway ; and being afterwards taken prifoner, ranfomed his 
life of Eric by pronouncing this poem extempore in a full af- 
fembly of that prince and his chiefs. As to the poem itfelf, 
being ignorant of the original, we can form but an imperfeé 
idea of its merit. It feems, however, to be compofed in the 
fame fpirit as the Erfe fragments, with no great variety of 
images, but with boldnefs and rapidity. The next piece is the 
Funeral Song of Hacon, who was the greateft hero of the 
Norwegians, and the laft of the pagan kings. Hacon was flain 
about year g60, in a battle with the Danes, in which eight of 
his brethrén fell before him. Eyvindur his coufin, a famous 
Scald, or poet, who was prefent at the battle, compofed this 
poem to be fung at his funeral. This is a beautiful piece, un- 
der all the difadvantages of a tranflation. The poetry is no- 
ble, and the fubject finely imagined, but cannot admit of a par- 
tial quotation. The laft poem in this collection is termed 
the Complaint of Harold, and is but a fragment, It is thug 
introduced by our author, 

‘ Harold, furtiamed the Valiant, lived about the middle of 
the eleventh century, and was one of the moft illuftrious ad- 
venturers of his time. Piracy was confidéred among the nor- 
thern nations, as the only road to riches and glory: in purfuit 
of thefe Harold had not only run through all the northern feas, 
but had even penetrated into the Mediterranean, and made 
many fuccefsful attempts on the coafts of Africa and Sicily. 
He was at length taken prifoner and detained for fume time at 
Gonftamtinople: [In this ode he complains that all the glory 
x 3 hie 
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he had acquired by fo many exploits had not been able to move 
the heart of Elizabeth daughter of Jariflaus king of Ruffia.’ 

As this piece is but fhort, we fhall give it. 

‘ My fhip hath failed round the ifle of Sicily. Then were 
we all magnificent and fplendid. My brown veffel, full of war- 
riors, rapidly {kimmed along the waves. Eager for the fight, 
I thought my fails would never flacken: and yet a Ruffian 
maid difdains me. . 

‘ I fought in my youth with the inhabitants of Drontheim. 
They had troops fuperior in number, Dreadful was the con- 
flict. Young, as I was, I left their young king dead in the 
fight. And yet a Ruffian maid difdains me. 

‘One day we were but fixteen on fhip-board : a tempeft rofe 
and {welled the ocean. ‘The waves filled the loaded veffel : 
but we diligently cleared it. Thence | formed the brighteft 
hopes. And yet a Ruffian maid difdains me 

‘ I know how to perform eight exercifes. I fight with cou- 
rage. I keep a firm feat on horfeback, Jam fkilied in fwim- 
ming. I glide along the ice on fcates. I excellin darting the 
Jance. I am dextrous at the oar. And yet a Ruffian maid 
difdains me, 

‘ What tender maid or widow’ can deny, that in the morn- 
ing, when, pofted near.the city in the fouth, we joined battle ; 
can deny that I bravely wielded my, arms; or that 1 left behind 
me lafting monuments of my valour. And yet a Ruffian 


maid difdains me. | 
‘ I was born in the uplands of Norway, where the inhabi- 


tants handle fo well the bow. Now I make my fhips, the 
dread of peafants, rufh among the rocks of the fea. Far from 
the abode of men, I have plowed the wide ocean with my 
veflels, And yet a Ruffian maid difdains me.’ 

After this follow the Iflandic originals, printed from the beft 
editions; the editor accompanying the whole with very inftruc- 
tive notes, which throw great light upon thofe curious pieces. 





Arr. VIII. The Satires of Juvenal paraphraftically imitated, and 
adapted to the Times. With a Preface. 8vo. Pr. 3s. 6d. Ridley. 


E fhould be wanting in candour, did we deny that this 
paraphraftical imitator of Juvenal poffeffes a portion of 

the fpirit of his original, even to the copying his faults as well 
as his beauties; and it is hard to fay in which he is moft fuc- 
cefsful. In one refpe&t, however, we think him unfortunate ; 
for Juvenal is feldom or never obfcure, and his charaers at this 
day are as well known to us as they were to the Romans. This 
is not the cafe of his imitator. He has, itis true, as much fire 
6 : as 
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as Juvenal, but he has more fmoke ; or, were we to adopt his 
own difcurfive manner, we might fay, that Juvenal is always 
mafter of Pegafus, even when heis at full ftretch ; but the Pe- 
gafus of his imitator often runs away with him ; nor can it be 
denied that he fometimes flings his rider. Like Juvenal, he fets 
out on full gallop. 


‘ Authors, be gone: enthufiaft tribe, away; 
Clofe the trite page; nor trill the flimfy lay : 
Shall felf-puff’d Brown etetnal triumphs hope, 
Jingling fatiric elegies on Pope? 
With epithetic ftrut fhall facred rage 
Ape the full majefty of Dryden’s page ? 
In mimic plumes defcriptive weaknefs trick, 
And make,’ by curing Saul, the reader fick ? 
Shall Honor grace the thoughts, and not the man? 
Hence, let all fuch go ruft with Athelftan. 
See, the gay Cenfor’s felf-reforming rage 
Sullies the fplendor of his former page; 
(Whofe gentle whet a banquet huge proclaims 
With all the lawn-fleev’d goffip’s fleepy flames) 
Where thinly-fcatter’d letters {carcely hide, 
Or, patch-like, fairer fhew the paper’s fnowy pride.’ 


We are far from having any very great opinion of dottor 
Brown’s poetry. We cannot confider him as a genius, but we 
cannot agree to the finking him into a Codrus. Horace, ’tis 
true, tells us there is no medium; but Horace himfelf will al- 
ways be a ftanding proof that there is. Were we to hazard a 
conjecture, this imitator is better read in books than men, 
which is the very reverfe of what a fatirift’s character ought to 
be; but, perhaps, in this refpe&t his original was fomewhat 
deficient. Horace knew life much better than Juvenal did; 
and this, notwithftanding all the hobblings of his verfification, 
renders him the ftandard of politenefs as well as of fatire. 
Dryden, it muft be owned, feems to give Juvenal the pre- 
ference ; but whatever prepoffeflions the world may have for the 
celebrated dedication of his tranflation. of. Juvenal to the earl 
of Dorfet, his criticifms on the three Roman fatirifts are not 
apreeable to what he either thought or felt. That Dryden was 
a poet is univerfally allowed, and perliaps his talents for criticifm 
were beyond thofe of any man of his age; but ‘hey were too 
often warped by conveniency or interefi. The fame motives 
that made him write in defence of rhiming tragedies, made 
hin prefer Juvenal to Horace. He had compofed tragedies in 
rhime; and therefore that manner of writing mutt in the 
drama be critically juft. He had colleéted from his gwiends as 
much as, with his own performances, made up a complete 
X 4 tran- 
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Juvenal's Satires paraphraflically imitated. 


franflation of Juvenal; and therefore Juvenal muft be the beff 
fatirift. Thofe are obfervations by no means foreign to the 
work before us. Our author, by his preface, feems to have 
ftudied himfelf into fuch a predilection for his original, that 
he will not foffer Periius to come into competition either with 
him or with Horace. Dryden, indeed, condemned Perfius for 
his obfcurity; but he ought to have diftinguifhed between art 
obfcure author and one not fufficiently underftood. We hall 
now return to the work before us. 

Our imitator, in his very firft fatire, has run into a fault 
that young reading authors are generally guilty of; for by fa- 
tirizing, he in effect puffs: writers below contempt ought not 
to exilt even in fatire. Perhaps, had a poem of Codrus come 
to our hands, we fhould not have found him fo defpicable a poet 
as Juvenal reprefents him to have been. Marc Antony wasa man 
of fenfe and fpirit, as appears by one or two of his compo- 
fitions which have defeended to pofterity, notwithftanding alk 
that Cicero fays againit him ; nor would Boileau have taken fo 
much pains as be did to damn Perault into a dunce, had he 
really thought him to have been one. Mr. Pope knew that lord 
Hervey had parts, otherwife he would not have abufed him. 

The imitation of the fecond fatire before us, we do believe, 
has in it a great deal of meaning, could we always find it out. 
The rhime in the following two lines is, perhaps, as indefen~ 
fible as, upon the whole, the fenfe of the fatire is obfcure. 


412 


Alas! the zealot fcan; you’H find the arf, 
The gloves, and kerchief are the better ba/f. 


For the juftnefs of our criticifm on this work, we muft ap- 
peal to a comparifon between our author’s third fatire and Mr. 
Johnfon’s London, which is an imitation of the fame original. 
In the latter is to be found all Juvenal’s animated indignation 
again{t vice in general, intenfe, rapid, and intelligible. In our 
author we are fhocked with an unmeaning objeé& of fatire, and 
which muft always be unpleafing, becaufe it is unjuft: witnefs 
the two following lines, which out-duncifies dulnefs itfelf, when 
our author mentions England, 


Whofe head degraded droops with modifh hate ; 
——This comes of raifing Scotfmen to the f. e. 





Our imitator’s hatred of Scotland carries him even to frenzy, 
but it is a frenzy equally low and illiberal, as it is extravagant 
and fantaftic; it is not the language of fatire, but the effu- 
fions of Billingfgate. An example of this is to be found in the 
laft fix lines, which are the moft tolerable in the fatire. 
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* But thou, oh! —, on whofe fteady foul 
The beams of friendfhip blaze with full control, 
From learning’s feat, indulgent genius, deign 
To point my venom, and enlarge my ftrain; 
To roll with animated force the {tream, 
O’erflow’d with gall, when Scotland is my theme.’ 





The fourth fatire contains a very unmeaning parody, without 
the feafoning either of wit or humour, upon our popifh guéen 
Mary fancying herfelf with child by her husband Philip king 
of Spain, and her being brought to bed of———a miltake. But 
to fhew we are not wanton in our cenfure, we cannot help re 
commending to our reader the opening of our author’s fifth 
fatire, which we think equal to any lines in his original, 


‘ What! ftill dependent on the flaves of ftate, 
Still doft thou haunt the tables of the great? 
Tho’ ceafelefs infults fmite thee to the face, 
Which had incens’d ev’n Wolfey in difgrace. 
Away; no more thefe giddy joys purfue; 

All nature’s wants, believe me, are but few; . 
And richer blifs contentment’s finiles afford, 
Than crowns the plenty of a noble’s board. 

‘ Ah! rather thuddering in the face of day, 
Go, at fome road thy menial wants difplay ; 
Go, rummage all the magazine of woes, 

The broken leg, the fhiver’d arm difclofe ; 

On fome dry’d bone, the dog’s detefied treat, 
Let thy teeth labor for the {crap of meat; 
Groan the long night, earth only for thy bed, 
While low’ring tempefts break above thy bead ; 
This rather be thy lot, than flave of pelf 

Sell for a bribe thy virtue, and thy feif; 

Or live the Mercury of an upitart’s breaft, 

By {miles elated, and by frowns deprefs’d.’ 


Whoever has read Mr. Dryden’s fine tranflation of Juvenal’s 
fixth fatire, can have little relifh for the imitation of it by our 
author in his pepper and falt ftile, which conveys neither the 
force of fatire, nor the feafoning of wit. Some of the poetical 
charaters in our author’s feventh fatire are very finely touched; 
and we cannot help being forry when he foams with ill-nature, 
which degrades him into fomething worfe than a Bedlamite. 
In the eighth fatire, where he keeps Juvenal in view, he is 
pleafing; where he leaves him, he is defpicable. The fame 
may be faid of the ninth fatire. The fcoto-phobia returns upon 
our imitator in his tenth fatire, and difgraces feveral very 


fine lines, particularly the chara¢ter of his Pruffian majefty. 
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Fam’d as in conqueft, manly in retreat, 
Bold from his errors, dreadful in defeat. 


The remaining fatires are, all of them, in the like ftrain, 
fome good lines mingled with a great deal of ribaldry, fpirit 
difgraced with ill-nature, and fometimes degenerating into non- 


fenfe. 





7 


Art. IX. Telemachus. 4 Mak. By the Rev. George Graham, 
M. A. Fellow of King’s-College, Cambridge. 4t0. Pr. 25. 6d. 
Millar. ’ 


HE contention between pleafure and virtue, a ftruggle 

which will always be continued while the prefent fyitem 
of nature fhall fubfiit, has now furnifhed another author with 
the matter of a poem. Weare far from any intention of charg- 
ing him with the choice of a trite or exhaulted fubject, for the 
truth is, that there is no other to be chofen; for by this con- 
flict of oppofite principles, modified and determined by innu- 
merable diverfities of external circumitances, are produced all 
the varieties of human life; nor can hiftory or poetry exhibit 
more than pleafure triumphing over virtue, and virtue fubjuga- 
ting pleafure. 

To fupply virtue with argument, and to detec the fophiftries 
of pleafure will, in this world, always be necefflary: thefe to- 
picks, therefore, can never. be antiquated; and he that fhall 
enforce truth with new reafons, or adorn it with new illuftra- 
tions, mult always be accounted 4 benefactor to mankind. 

The ftory of Telemachus is well known. - The poet 
places him in the ifland of Calypfo, filled with all delights, 
beautified with every gift of nature, and peopled by demi-god- 
deffes. Shakefpear is admired for having brought upon the 
itage beings of a peculiar order, which exift only in his own 
imagination. This poet likewife has endeavoured to fhew the 
effects of paflion upon minds fuperior in powers to humanity, 
yet not exalted to impaflive dignity. 


‘ A mighty goddefs bears imperial fway, 
Amidft a choir of bright immortal nymphs, 
With more than human power: yet not exempt 
From fuch affeétions as miflead the race 
Of wretched mortals, and perplex their fteps.’ 


Calypfois reprefented reigning with her nymphs in a circuit of 
fucceflive felicity, and the nymphs have warbled their morn- 


ing-fong, when Telemachus appears. ‘The goddefs, who had 
: before 
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before loved the father, is foon enamoured of the fon, and 
makes him an offer of love and immortality; to which the 
youth makes a return fuitable‘to the reverence ‘which a goddets 
might demand. U~ - = re a 


‘ For, as this vaft ftupendous frame of earth 
(Whofe fmalleft portion fills the bounded ‘fight 
Of thofe who tread its orb) contraéts its fpace 
In Hermes’ view, when, foaring thro’ the skies 
To Jove’s high throne he bears his rapid flight = 

as ia So mortal wifdom, ’ 

And all thofe various powers and aéts of thought, ‘ 
That fill each region of this earthly globe 
With deeds of high renown to mortal men, 
Seem light, and vain, and like an infant’s fport, 
Scanned by the {pirit of fuperior beings.’ 


But when he is courted to pleafure, he avows his eagernefs for 
glory. iy 

‘ If to exift amidft thofe boiftrous ftorms, 
To ftruggle wich their rage, to ftem the torrent 
With valiant courage, and unwearied patience, 
If this be mifery, man is deeply curfed, 
And doomed by Heaven to voluntary woe. 
For thefe foft fcenes, this everlafting eafe 
In vain would footh his vigorous a@tive powers 
With all its fweetnefs and untafted joys. 
Danger, and toil, and deeds of high renown, 
Thefe form the pleafures of the nobteft fpirits 
That quicken mortal frames: nor are they bieft, 
But in experienced worth and confcious valour.’ 


The poet has artfully made his hero ufe the very fame argu- 
ment afterwards in defence of pleafure, which he now offers 
for refufing it ; fo differently do we think of the fame things in 
different {tates of the mind! 


‘ For what doth man inherit, 
But countlefs ills, temper’d with trivial joys, 
The poor refult of daily craving wants, 
Eafed of their fierce defire? hence nobler fouls 
Cloyed with the taitelefs and difrelifhed good, 
Seek their employment in acknowledged ill, 
Danger, and toil, and pain.’ 


Calypfo, after the firft dialogue with Telemachus, com- 
mands the attention of her nymphs, and fings an ode of the 


fublime and moral kind upon the miferies of man, with ia- 
tention 
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tention to perfuade Telemachus to quit the turbulence of life fot 
her peaceable domains. It is remarkable, that what little plea- 
fure the allows us is afcribed to hurry of the chace, and the 
hunter is reprefented as the leaft miferable c¢ the inhabitants 
of earth. 


* Befide him frisks the nimble hound, 
The impatient courfer paws the ground, 
His brisk companions throng around ; 
Again they raife the jovial cry, 
The woods, the mountains, and the vales reply. 
_ Who now hath leifure to complain 
Of cares and woes, and toil, and pain? 
With other thoughts their breafts beat high 
In inexpreflive extacy.’ 
* Life’s a rich, a boundlefs treafure, 
Sweetened with health and crowned with pleafure, 
Given to mortals to employ 
In jovial fports, and deeds of joy. 
Life’s an inexhaufted treafure, 
Source of many a wanton pleafure, 
Take the treafure, 
Seize the pleafure ; 
Life’s in hafte and will not ftay, 
Seize the pleafure while you may.” 


But to the hunter, gay and jolly as he is, is at laft denounced 
the fame doom as to all the reft. 


¢ Millions of fpirits cloathed in clay, 

Crowd on the fpacious plain ; 

And each his fhort allotted day, 

Midft trivial joys and torturing pain, 
Purfues his weary melancholy way ; 
With life’s fore toil, and grievous load oppreft, 
Galled with the burthen, loth to be at reft. 
But foon arrives the fatal hour, _ 
Death and hell affert their power.’ 


When Calypfo retires; Telemachus folicits the company of 
Eucharis, the meaneft of her attendants, and naturally falls in 
love with a being of nature nearer to his own. The innocence 
and foftnefs of the nymph are fuch as will leave her lover but 
few cenfurers. When Telemachus declares his refolution-to re= 
turn to the buftle of human affairs, Eucharis objeéts, 


Each. But where’s the need 
To rufh on mifery and to feek deftruétion? 
Sure toil; and pain, and death are evil things, 
And ’tis the trueft wifdom to avoid them. 
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Telem. Not fo, fair nymph, for fuch is mortal Jife, 
That war, with all its train of miferies, 
Doth oft become the cure of greater ills. 
Therefore the wife and good prepares his breaft 
To meet thofe ftorms, from which he cannot fly, 
With practifed courage, and habitual patience. 
Euch, O foolith men! that live in ftrife and hatred, 
When nothing is fo fweet as peaceful Jove. 
But fure ’twere wife to leave fuch favage creatures, 
That can delight in cruel deeds of rage; 
And to unite thy foft and godlike nature 
With gentle beings who will ever love you, 
In harmony, and innocence, and peace. 
Telem. It may not be: for ftill there is a voice, 
A mighty voice, that calls me hence away. 
I mean, fair nymph, an inward principle 
That with ftrong power, and reftlefs influence 
For ever ats on great and generous {pirits : 
The vaft infatiable defire of fame, 
Immortal fame ! 
Euch. I cannot fpeak of this; 
For what is fame did never reach my thoughts. 
Telem. Faine is the voice of thoufands, praifing thofe 
Whom great atchievements, or exalted fpirits 
Mark and diftinguifh from the vulgar race: 
Their names are founded, their exploits rehearfed 
Thro’ various nations, whofe far:diftant fhores 
Their feet have never trod; nor death itfelf 
Can raze their names from memory’s ample page. 
Euch. Can founds give pleafure that ne’er reach the fenfe ? 
Or can the voice of univerfal praife 
Delight the fpirit that no longer thinks ? 
Surely ’tis happier far, and therefore wifer, 
To breathe, and think, and lead immortal life 
Amid fweet joys that play on every fenfe, 
Than to be dead, that men may fpeak thy name, 
And utter founds which thou fhalt never hear.’ 


It is apparent that, in this controverfy, the ftrongeft argu- 
ments are on the fide of Eucharis; and, indeed, if our prefent 
{tate only be taken into the view, virtue will not eafily triumph 
over pleafure. Mentor therefore, or Minerva, when a com- 
plete victory is to be obtained, maintains the certainty of a fu- 
ture ftate. 


¢ Hear then the portion of the virtuous dead, 
Soon as the loofend fpirit hath left the clay, 
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Around him ftand in fhining forms arrayed, 

The guardian genii of his natural days: 

The powers whofe friendly care unfeen, unfelt, 
Had fhielded oft his weak defencelefs breaft, 

From worfe than mortal foes. Anon they cloath 
The fhapelefs foul with lineaments divine, 

And pure celeftial fenfe. All nature ftrait 

Seems changed its form and powers. Then earth’s yile drofs 
No more can reach with fenfe of joy or pain, 
The pure perception ; nor its cumbring power, 
Chain to its fphere thofe eflences refined : 

But up they ftart, and with unwearied wings 
(Soon pafi the regions of grofs {moaky vapour) 
Fan the pure eather. Each new moment brings 
Some wond’rous vifion to the enchanted fenfe ; 
And all! the while the harmonious worlds around, 
Mute, and unheard by ears of flefh and blood 
Raife heavenly extafies. Beyond the ftar, 

That guides the motion of this rolling orb, 

And ftays one point unmoved, there is a place, 
Ample in length and breadth, an heavenly temple, 
In that the’ Almighty’s throne. There Jove difplays, 
At ftated periods, his myiterious effence, 

Defined by fhape, and circumfcribed by bounds, 
Such as may touch the fenfe of thofe weak beings, 
Himfelf hath deigned to form. ‘Thither refort 
Thofe blifsful fpirits, whofe propitious ftar 

Led them untainted thro’ their mortal courfe: 
Who fpurned thofe trifles that allured their fenfe, 
Thofe vain, thofe trivial toys——’ 


By this argument the victory is gained which is ever to decide 
the fate of man; Telemachus is overcome, and perfuaded to 
quit pleafure for virtue. 

Having thus imparted to our readers the general defign of 
this poem, we recommend the fertility of imagination, the 
depth of fentiment, and the knowledge of paflion, which are 
occafionally difplayed, to the obfervation of thofe readers who 
have {kill to difcern, and delicacy to tafte them. 





Art. X. The Works of Mr. John Glafs. In four Volumes. 
8v0. Pr. il. 4s. Dilly. 


JX Reviewer has frequent occafion to-ufe the expreffion of 
Diogenes when he found that an infipid orator was draw- 
ing towards a conclufion, yiv wea. <A tedious ftupid perfor- 
mance is as difagreeable aS an empty impertinent companion, 
| the 
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the latter of which moft of our readers may have fometimes or 
other experienced ; but no perfon is fo well acquainted with the 
former as that public flave, a reviewer. If any one, however, 
fhould doubt the veracity of this obfervation, we will recommend 
to his perufal the works of Mr. John Glafs, in four large vo- 
lumes octavo, where he will find an olio ‘greatly refembling 
that of the poor knight of La Mancha, without any palatable 
ingredients, without the leaft fpice of genius and erudition. 

This ftrange author feems to be an excrefcence of the Kirk, 
againft which he has maintained a long feries of controverfial 
fkirmifhes by the fole prowefs of his pen ; and has had the af- 
furance to deny, that the folemn league and covenant has the 
Jeaft foundation in fcripture. He alfo fuggefts, that not only 
the hierarchy, but every fpecies of ecclefiaftical, .or civil autho- 
rity, in religious affairs, is the work of the devil. We imagine, 
however, that this gentleman will be more fuccefsful than the 
generality of authors, if the motto prefixed to one of his pie- 
ces contains his real fentiments : 


Non ego ventofi venor fuffragia vulgi 
Contentus paucis lectoribus. 


Ignorance is frequently the parent of intrepidity; hence a 

perfon of an enthufiatic difpofition, but without the leaft tinc- 
| ture of fcience, or affiftance of genius, will. cavalierly difcufs 

fubjeéts which more able and better informed heads would avoid, 
looking upon them as things which the fupreme has at prefent, 
for wife reafons, placed beyond the reach of the human facul- 
ties: and to a perfon of Mr. Glafs’s caft, there are no myf- 
teries or difficulties in religion. 

Our author frequently complains that his antagonifts have 
miftaken his meaning, which we are not in the leaft furprized 
at; but if he was fcarcely intelligible among his neighbours in 
North Britain, we cannot think it will anfwer any purpofe to 
tranfport his works hither, where his numerous Caledonian 
idioms will throw an additional veil over his writings; though 
obfcurity in writers of this ftamp may be looked upon as their 
greateit merit. 3 

To remark all the peculiarities of di€tion and fentiment in 
this author, would require almoft four volumes as large as his 

*own; and we are forry that the Kirk, fo renown’d for its dif- 
cipline, can find out no method of filencing fuch vifionary er- 
rants, whofe extravagant whimfies often prove very prejudicial 
to honeft well meaning people who have no more underftanding 
than themfelves. 
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Agr. XI. 4 Scheme of Scripture-Divinity, formed upon the Plan of the 
Divine Difpenfations. With a Vindication of the Sacred Writings, 
By John Taylor, D. D. late Profeffr of Divinity and Morality 
at the Academy in Warrington. Pr. 6s. Waugh. 


T is not to be doubted but that God has always treated man- 

kind in a manoer agreeable to their nature, and has fa- 
voured them with various manifeftations of his will, fuiting 
their fituation at that time, in order to bring them nearer ta 
perfeGtion, in a manner confiftent with moral agency. It 
would, however, be the higheft prefumption to fuppofe, that 
every proceeding of the Supreme is evident to our limited fa- 
culties, or that we can difcern the fitnefs of all his works: but 
in numberlefs inftances his wifdom is fo very apparent, that 
we may, nay, cannot but conclude the fame with refpe& ta 
thofe circumftances which exceed our comprehenfion. 

The author now before us has made it the fubje& of this 
treatife to fhew the wifdom of God in his difpenfations ta 
man. He begins with the creation; and proceeding regularly 
through the Old Teitament, examines every material circum. 
stance, and greatly illuftrates, from the various fituations of 
smankind, the wonderful propriety of the interpofitions of the 
Deity. We think that the doctor has done juftice to his fub- 
ject, for which he feems ‘to have been more particularly qua- 
Jified by a thorough acquaintance with the original language of 
fcripture, from which he has interfperfed in his work many 
ingenious criticifms. 

We cannot fufficiently commend our author’s exemplary 
candour; and we recommend this performance to our readers as 
a clear, concife, and comprehenfive {cheme of fcripture theology. 
As a fpecimen of the doétor’s ftile and manner, we will give a 
fhort extra&, containing his refleCtions, after giving a detail of 
the wonderful events that attended the migration of the chil- 
dren of Ifrael out of Egypt. 

‘ All this was neceffary, and in confiftence with human 
agency, and the gradual improverrents of mankind; was the 
propereft method to preferve the knowledge of the true God in 
the world, not only in that fingle nation, but in all the nations 
of the earth. For the difpenfation among the Jews, like a ° 
piece of leaven, which leavencth the whole mafs, was intended 
for the benefit of all mankind; as by this means they became 
examples and inftructors, while they remained in their own 
country, to all their neighbours; and when in captivity, oF 
difperfion, as they carried with them the knowledge of God into 
the countries where they were difperfed ; till the nations fhould, 


by this and other means of improvement, be prepared to re- 
ceive 
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ceive the cleareft revelation of the true God, and of eternal 
lite by the Mefliah. Which was the great end and. defiga’.of 
the fcheme, which we have been confidering. 

‘ And now, the inore a thinking man revolves in his. mind 
this train of affairs, and fees how one nation are led, dtep by 
fiep, as their capacities would admit, to a fenfe of the ‘pre- 
eminence and fovereignty of the true God, in order to be fet 
apart as the repofitory of his facred laws and religion, till 
they and all mankind are fit for the reception of them ina 
more fimple, clear and extenfive form, under the gofpel, the 
more he will confefs and admire the fignatures of wifdom and 
goodnefs that appear through the whole and every part of the 
oeconomy. | 

© There is one thing deferves particular attention, I mean, 
the fpirit and behaviour of the Ifraelites in the wildernefs. A 
very remarkable inftance of the wretched effe&ls of fervitude 
upon the humam foul. They had been flaves to the Egyptians 
for about 140 year; their fpirits were debafed, their judgments 
weak, their fenfe of God and religion very low; they were 
very defeGtive in attention, gratitude, generofity ; full of dif- 
truft and uneafy fufpicions; complaining and murmuring under | 
the moft aftonifhing difplays of divine power and goodnefs, as 
if ftill under the frowns and fcourges of their unjuft taik-maf- 
ters; could fcarce raife their thaughts to profpeéts the moft 
pleafing and joyous; knew not how to value the bleflingseof 
liberty ; of a tafte fo mean and illiberal, that the flefh and fifh, 
the cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, onions and garlick, and 
fuch good doings in Egypt, weighed more with them than bread 
from heaven, and all the divine affurances and demonftrations, 
that they fhould be raifed to the nobleft privileges, the higheft 
honour and felicity, as a peculiar teeafure to God, above all- 
people in the world. Num. xi. 4, 5, 6. 

‘ In fhort, nothing would do; the ill qualities of flavery 
were engrained in their hearts; a groveling, thoughtlefs, iturdy, 
daltardly {pirit fatigued the divine patience, counteraéted and 
defeated all. his wife and beneficent meafures; they could not 
be worked up to that fenfe of God, that elteem of his higheft 
favars, that gratitude and generous dutifulnefs, that magnan- 
imity of fpirit, which were neceflary to their conquering and 
enjoying the promifed land. And therefore the wifdom of God 
determined they fhould not attempt the poffcffion of it, till 
that generation of flaves, namely, all above 20 years of ‘age, 
were dead and buried. However, this did not lie out of the 
divine plan. It ferved a great purpofe, namely, to warn that, 
and all future ages of the church, both Jewith and chriftian, 
that if they défpife and abufe the goodnefs of God, and the 
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noble privileges and profpe&s they enjoy, they fhall forfeit 


the benefit of them. And the apoftle applieth it to this very 


important ufe, with great force and propriety, in the epiftle 
to the Hebrews, Chap. ill. ver. 15, tothe end, and chap. iv. 
Ver. 1—12. 

‘ Thus, for a general view of this noble fcheme. The na- 
ture and excellency of it will ftand in a ftronger light, if we 
examine the particular privileges and honors confered upon this 
diftinguifhed nation, their tendency to promote piety and vir- 
tue, and the relation they bear to the ftate of things under the 
gofpel. For this part of the fubje& we muft turn to my key to 
the apoftolic writings.’ 





Monthly CaTaLocueE. 


Art. 12. The Adventures of Mark the Rambler, Witten by him- 
Jef. 8vo. Pr. 3s.6d. Williams. 


O body can doubt the authenticity of thefe adventures, the 

faéts fpeak their own truth, and the manner of telling 
them is perfeétly charatteriftical of an unfortunate tipling fhaver, — 
Perhaps they may be proper for the perufal of that refpe€table 
body of men, who may, with impunity, take their fellow-fub- 
je&ts by the nofe ; but we do not apprehend that much amufe- 
mient or inftru€tion will refult to any others from the lacubra- 
tions of Mark the Rambler. There is not an incident from the 
beginning to the end of the book, which confifts of 328 pages, 
above the common chit-chat of two cobblers, giving each other 
a narrative of an Iflington Sunday expedition. It is moft amaz- 
ing to think, that there fhould be bookfellers to credit fuch au- 


‘thors with paper and print! 


Art.13. The Alphabet of Reafon: Being an Effay towards confiru- 
ing a Plan to facilitate the Art of Swift Writing, commonly called 
Short-Hand ; uponrational Principles. 8v0. Pr. 1s. 6. Becket 
and De Hondt. 


As we had occafion, in a former number *, to confider an 
elaborate treatife on this fubje&t, by Mr. Lyle,.we hall only com- 
pare the alphabet, which is the foundation of all literal writing, 
of this performance with his, which, with a very uncommon 
title, a few imperfect obfervations taken from Mr. Lyle’s pre- 
face, and about thirty words, as fpecimens, is all that the pam- 


phlet contains. 





* See Crit, Review. for March, 1762. 
This 
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This author has rejected Mr. Lyle’s manner of expreffing the 
vowels by the joinings of lines, and has fubftituted long and ° 
even compounded characters in their place, which we cannot, by 
any means, confider as an improvement. In his alphabet there 
are only eight fimple characters, whereas Mr, Lyle makes ufe of 
about forty, the greateft part of which are much more eafily 
wrote than this author’s compounde d ones, and the great outh- 
ber muft make the writing more legible, though alittle more 
difficult to learn. Wehave likewife taken the trouble to com- 
pare their alphabets more particularly. Here we find that this 
author’s a is compounded of Mr. Lyle’s d and 4 contratted, -¢ of 
his fand d, 7 of his f and x, o of his ing and 4, u of his 6 and g,.y 
of his and p, 4 of his th and d,c of his randm, d of his / and 
m, f of his mand J, g of his d and th, & of his y and f, m of his 
mand r, p of hisr and m, g of his fand 9, x of his #4 and p. 
Every one of thefe characters fignifies a word or two in Mr. 
Lyle’s fcheme, when fhortened according to the, laft article of 
his firft rule for writing confonants, and confequently the writ- 
ing, not to mention the, vowels, which muft frequently be 
wrote, is greatly lengthened inttead of being thortened, which 
quite inverts the intention of a new fhort-hand. This. may be 
feen by comparing this author’s fpecimens with the fame words 
in Mr. Lyle’s dictionary, notwithitanding he does not pretend 
that the words in his di€tionary are wrote in the fhorteft man- 
ner. Befides, the want of characters for initial confonants, pre- 
pofitions, and terminations, &c. which the nature of our language 
requires, makes this a very imperfect and ufelefs performance. 


Art. 14. The Prophecy of Genius. - Inkribed to the Reverend Author 
of the Prophecy of Famine. 4to,. Pr. 6d... Cabe. 


This catch-penny thing is a doggrel abufe of Mr. Churchill, 
and if it was not written with his connivance, we may venture to 
pronounce it the produét of fome player, who fmarts under the 
lath of the Rofciad. ‘What is tolerable in it, will be found 
jn the laft fix lines: 


‘Thus runs the Juvenalian rhime : 

«© The m:n who'd to preferment climb 
In this true worth-difcerning age, 

Muft in fome defperate fcheme engage ; 
Mutt boldly ftick his arms a-kimbo, 
And laugh at Carrington and limbo.’ 


Art..15. The Guardian Angsl, 4to. Pr. 2s: Henderfon. 


This very defcriptive, political, hiftorical, enigmatical, alle- 
gorical, well-meaning, complimental, and pathetic poem, is the 
Y 2 com- 
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compofition of an author who has fometimes a tolerable knack 
at verfitying, but is often incorreé&t, though not deftitute of cer- 
tain powers of imagery ; we fhall therefore recommend to our 
-readers the penult line of his poem, 


¢ Ah! let’ fweet-tongu’d good-nature intercede.’ 


-Art. 16. Ode onthe Duke of York’s fecond Departure from England, 
as Rear Admiral. Written aboard the Royal George. By the 
Author of the Shipwreck. gto. Pr. 1s. Millar. 


This poem is more than tolerable, and juft falls fhort of ex. 
cellency. We know not what the author might have produced, 
had he confulted the conflict of Hercules between Virtue and 
‘Vice, as defcribed by the ancients; he would then have 
reprefented it lefs poetically than he has done; but the con- 
tour of the hero’s body, and the attemptive inclinations of his 
head, would have been more natural, more juft, and more 
exquifitely fenfible. 


Art. 17.: 4 Song to David. By Chriftopher Smart, A. M. 4/0. 
Pr. ts. Fletcher. 


Without venturing to criticize.on the propriety of a Protef- 
teftant’s offering up either hymns or prayers to the dead, we 
muft be of opinion, that great rapture and devotion is difcerna- 
ble in this extatic fong, It is a fine piece of ruins, and muft at 
once pleafe and affect a fenfible mind. 


Art,.18. Tbe Rural Conference. 4 Paftoral, Infcribed to Mr. C, 
: Churchill, 40. Pr.1s. 6d. Williams. , 


This wretched performance is in verfe. It begins with a ru- 
ral courtfhip, in which the lover and the nymph, after talking a 
good deal of nonfenfe, proceed.to abufe the peace and Jord Bute; 
and from politics our author makes a tranfition to criticifm, 


and at laft ends in a medley of treafon and blafphemy. 


Art.19. Don Ccblero: or, The Mock Baron. A Burlefque Poem. 
8vo. Pr. ts. Hinxman. 


This doggrel performance feems intended for private abufe, 
Its chief recommendation is, that it is unintelligible. 


Art. 20. Sincerity: a Poem. 4t0.  Pr.1s. 6d. Flexney. 


The author of this poem is, it feems, one William Sharp, 
junior, and a very young author he feems to be indeed, living 
in. Newport, in the Ile of Wight. It is the misfortune of young 
gentlemen often, when fettled in abftra&ed fcenes of comtem- 

plation, 
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plation, to réad and walk themfelves: into a belief that they are 
poets. + We wduld recommend’ to fuch the practice of fome 
honeft induftrious trade. Willliam Sharp, junior, however, tho? 
not an excellent, is far from being an.execrable poet, and his 
performance will. bear to be read by juniors of his own caft. 


Art. 21. An Oration, delivered at Newport, in the Ile of Wight, 
Nov. 15, 1760, to a few Friends of Liberty and their Country, as 
an Introduction to an annual fo on that Day. 8vo. Pr.is, 
Griffin, 


After a Newport poet behold a Report orator, without 
common Englifh to grace his ftile, common fenfe to recommend 
his fentiments, or common decency to procure his oration a 
reading. Haga colony from Moorfields been tranf{planted to 
the Veétis of ‘the antients ? 


Art. 22. Critical Objervations on the Tragic Opera of Orion, iz a © 
Courfe of Letters to a Country Gentleman. In which the Poetry, 
Mufic, Tranflation, Performers, and Decorations of that Piece are 
impartially examined; with a Word or twoon Artaxerxes, | 8vo, 
Pr. vs. Fourdrinier, 


This is a puff of a very new kind. te blames the performance 
it criticizes for defeéts of which it, is void, commends it for 
beauties it does not poffefs, and recommends its author to write 
for the Engtith ftage, though all the fpecimens he gives of his 
poetical abilities would fcarce find admittance into one of our 
loweft magazines, and ‘more than probably is the compofition 
of the tranflator, who is here exceffivély commended. The per- 
formance, however, is equal to the fubje&. 


Art. 23. An Examination of the Oratorios whith have been performed 
this Season at Covent-Garden Theatre. 8vo. Pr. 15. Kearfly. 


If doétor Brown has an enemy in the world, the author of 
this pamphlet,.be who he will, is the man; for the flattery 
contained in it is fo fulfome in fome parts, that it lofes all. the 
ends of praife; and where it is tolerable, every reader of tafte 
and difcernment mutt fufpe& that it comes from. the do&tor’s 
own hand. This Examination is a mot taftelefs farrago of 
common place criticifms, without the end of ufeful informa- 
tion, or the merit of gratifying the loweit euriofity. If aman 
bas an ear, he will relith mufic ;.and with the fmalleft portion 
of capacity he muft feel poetry: but five thoufand critics, let 
them write like Longinus himfelf, cannot create either an ear 
or brain. The performance before us is one of the moft grofs 
infults ever offered to the underftanding of the public; though 
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it is plain, the author is not abfolutely devoid of that kind of 
knowledge which may be acquired by an humble attendant up- 
on operas and oratorios, or that which may he obtained at the 
expence of ten fhillings a year from a circulating library. 

We would willingly have omitted any feverity either upon 
the words or mufic of door Brown’s ode on the Cure of 
Saul, becaufe they have had fair play from the public, the dif- 
cerning part of which has done them both (to fpeak the leaft) 
Juftice ; and we firmly believe, that all the arts either of the do&tor, 
or this, his defpicable puffer, will never be able to reverfe the judg- 
ment already pronounced upon them, however the effects of it 
may, for. certain reafons, be a while fufpended, or even mollified, 
But we can more eafily pardon the infults offered to the public, 
than thofe intended to the memories of Dryden or Pope, whom 
this defpicable pufster has dared to mention in the fame page 
with Brown. He has gone farther, and, what in a difcerning 
age might be thought incredible, has even preferred Brown’s 
ode, which has not much above the merit of fing-fong poetry 
to recommend it, to the St, Cecilia odes, compofed by the two 
great ornaments of Englifh poetry. 

In fhort, were we not afraid of being cenfured fora pun, we 
fhould be apt to apprehend that the doétor’s friends (for we 
fhall fuppofe him quite out of the queftion) are now labouring 
to tranflate the fect of the Brownists from the church and re- 
ligion, into the provinces of poetry and mufic. That we may 
not feem to cenfure from any caprice, we fhall appeal to the 
mind of every fenfible reader, whether the fober, and at the 
fame time manly and fpirited exordium of Mr, Dryden’s ode, 
which this fcribbler cenfures, is not one of the moft ftriking 
beauties in it, and quite agreeable to the practice of the greateft 
matters of antiquity in that fpecies of poetry, 


Art. 24. 4 Letter from the Hon. Thomas Hervey ¢o the late King. 
To which is prefixed one to the Duke of Newcattle, recommending 
the Contents of it to bis Grace’s Furtherauce and Favour. 8vo. 


Pr. 1s. Woodfall. 


It is hard to fay whether the number of people who reafon 
fenfibly from wrong principles, or of thofe who reafon ftupidly 
from right ones, is the greateft. The honourable gentleman, 
the author of the letter before us, complains of many hardhhips 
he has fuffered in a ftile that, if employed in the fervice of a 
bookfeller, might entitle him to very comfortable pay; but 
we cannot think that the quaintneffes and minuteneffes con- 
tained in it, were very proper for the perufal of majeity. 
So capital a miltake in the proprieties of character and addrefs, 

may 
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- may well account for the other negleéts and difappointments 
our author complains of from inferior charafters, ~~ 


Art.25. 4 Plan for improving the Trade to Senegal. Addrefed 
to the Lords Commiffioners for Trade and Plantations. Svo. 6d. 


Dodfley. 


This is a propofal for introducing a civil government amongft 
the black fubjeéts of Great Britain in the neighbourhood of 
Fort St. Lewis, near the mouth of the river Senegal, and 
bringing them into the pale of the Englifh law. ‘The propo- 
fal is humane, and well fupported: but fome gentlemen who 
are better acquainted than we pretend to be with thofe coun- 
tries, may poflibly think the do&rine too dangerous to be exe- 


cuted, 


Art. 26. Confideraticns on the prefent Peace, as far as it is relative to 
the Colonies, and the African Trade 8vo. Pr. 1s. Briftow. 


This pamphlet, in fome paflages, does not favour fo much of 
an honeft Britifh merchant as of a low vindiétive trader, bent 
upon partial mercenary views. The intention of it may be 
pretty well guefled at by the following extra& from the dedi- 
cation, which is addreffed to the Britifh planters. 

‘ We flatter ourfelves it will evidently appear, by the contents 
of the following pamphlet, that the forts on the coafts of Afri- 
ca are by no means upon a proper eftablifhment ; likewife that 
the prefent method of carrying on the African trade to thofe 
parts where the forts are fituated, by the very high price given 
for Negroes there, which occafions the profit arifing to be'di- 
vided between the European merchants and the African traders, 
but muft become extremely burthenfome and difadvantageous 
to you, we believe every real planter will allow.’ 

We fhall not take upon us to pronounce upon the 
mercantile merits of this performance; but we muft con- 
demn as illiberal all attempts either to ridicule or depre- 
ciate the charaéter of a gentleman (the late Mr. Hardman) 
who cannot now anfwer for himfelf, and certainly deferved well 


of his conftituents. 


Art. 28. 4 Letter from a Gentleman in Town to his Friend in the 
Country, occafoned by a late Refignation. 4to. Pr. 6d. Becket 
and De Hondt. ~ 
This letter, which is written in defence of lord Bute, will be 

read with pleafure, when probity and candour fhall fucceed paf- 

fion and prejudice in the minds of Britons. 


Art. 
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Art. 28. The Chara&er of a difbanded Courtier. Svo. Pr, 6d. 


Burnet. 





This fatire upon Mr. P+, though fmart in fome places, 
is overcharged, and thereby lofes its ends nor do we believe 
that the author’s patrons (if he has any) will think themfelves 


gteatly obliged to him for the performance. 


Art. 29. The Univerfal Direfor ; or, the Nobleman and Gentleman's 
true Guide to the Mafters and Profeffors of the liberal and polite 
Arts and Sciences; and of the mechanic Arts, Manufa@ures, and 
Trades, efablifoed in London and Weftminfter, and their 
Environs. In three Parts. Part I. contains, in alphabetical Or- 
der, the Names, Titles, and Places of Abode of the Mafters and 
Profeffors of the liberal and polite Arts and Sciences, viz. Paint- 
ing, Architecture, Sculpture, Drawing, Modelling, Engraving, 
EFc. To thefe are annexed, in the fame Order, the Mafters of Mufic; 
and the Gentlemen of the phyfical Profeffion, diftinguifbing particu- 
larly thofe that teach and praftife Midwifry and Surgery. Part 
Il. contains an Account of the mechanic Arts and Manufa&urés, 
ranged in alphabetical Order; with the Names and Places of 
Abode of the Artifts and Manufacturers, refiding in London and 
Weitminiter, and their Environs. Part III. confifts of Separate 
alphabetical Lifts of the Merchants, Bankers, Agents, Attornies, 
Auftioneers, Brokers, and Notaries; and of the mof? eminent Ware» 
boufemen and Shopkecpers of the Cities. of London and Weitmin- 
fter. To which is added, A diftin® Lift of the Bookfellers, diftin- 
guifbing the particular Branches of their Trade. By Mr. Mor- 
timer. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Coote. 


The title of this performance is fo very copious, that we can 
only exprefs our approbation of the author’s arrangement of his 
materials, which we have. reafon to believe are faithfully col- 
leéted ; and refer our readers to Mr. Mortimer’s preface, which 
concludes thus: ‘ On the whole, I hope I have forined fuch a 
complete guide for the public in general, that no native or fo- 
reigner can poflibly be at a lofs, or make an improper appli- 
cation for any of the works of art or of the manufactures car- 


ried on in this great and opulent city.’ 


Art. 30. The Gentleman and Lady’s Key to polite Literature ; or, 
a compendious Di&ionary of fabulous Hiftory, Fe. Fe. 2zmo, 
Pr, 25. Newbery. | 
This little publication will prove equally ufeful and enter- 

taining to thofe who have not opportunity and inclination to 

confult more particular accounts of the heathen mythology. 
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